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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 


_— 
“* | F not to Merve, where are the Russians marching to, 
then ?” is the question that forces itself upon every 
person who reads Mr. Bourke’s reply to Mr. Denison in 
the House of Commons last Monday night. The 
expedition consists of 30,000 seasoned troops, it is 
commanded by the best Russian general in the Caucasus, 
it has a baggage train of 20,000 camels, it is furnished 
with supplies for a twelvemonth, and on reaching Kizil 
Arvat, the advanced post of Russia in Turkmenia, it has 
nothing before it except a few nomad camps, a Turco. 
man settlement or two, a swamp and a desert. In the 
very words which Mr. Bourke uses to deny that the 
Russians are marching upon Merve, he openly admits 
that they are doing so. He says that Her Majesty’s 
‘Government “ believe ” (is it not time that they actually 
knew?) “that the Russians have been conducting 
military operations in the direction of the country 
occupied by the Tekke Turcomans;” and as Merve is 
the country in question, it follows that the operations 
must be against Merve itself, Russian denials notwith- 
standing. But what are the actual facts of the case, 
irrespective of Russian mendacity and Foreign Office 
imbecility? ‘The expedition is officially known as the 
*‘ Tekinski Expedition,” or, as the Krasnovodsk corre- 
spondent of the Moscow Gazette puts it, “* The expedition 
against the Tekkes of Merve.” A Russian officer 
attached to the expedition writing from Baku to the 
Tiflis Gazette says, “The one topic is Merve. ‘Is 
Merve India?’ asked a soldier of me this morning. 
‘No,’ I replied, ‘it is the halfway house thither.’ ‘ Ah, 
it is all the same (efo sorovno),’ he answered; ‘we shall 
get there some day.’” The J/lustreerovanni Mir quotes 
an extract from the letter of an artist attached to the 
headquarters, which says, “We are advancing upon 
Merve, and it appears that when we get to the oasis we 
shall command the road to Herat.” We might give 
other extracts from the Russian Press, but these are 
sufficient to show what the belief is on the spot, while, 
so far as the opinion of Russia itself is concerned, we 
assert—and everybody who reads the leading Russian 


NOTES. 


newspapers will bear out our statement—that during the 
last six months it has been an accepted fact in Russia 
that the sole aim of General Lazareff’s expedition is the 
occupation of Merve. The indifference displayed by 
the Foreign Office towards the annexation of. the Tekke 
capital argues one of two things: either that a secret 
agreement exists permitting Russia to occupy the oasis, 
or else that the authorities at Downing Street are il 
supplied with information from Russia and Persia. If 
the former be the case, the sooner the actual terms of 
the engagement are brought to light in the House of 
Commons the better. If, on the contrary, it be the 
latter, the incident only affords one more proof of the 
necessity we have repeatedly insisted upon, of establishing 
a first-class Intelligence Department at the sadly be- 


,nighted Foreign Office. 


THE course of events in the East is beginning to 
show distinctly the tendencies which will shape the future 
of the Balkan peninsula. Servia, not content with the 
independence she has done so little to deserve, wants 
another slice out of Turkish territory, and her Press is 
furious with the Russian Government because it will not 
support her pretensions, and especially because it shows 
an inclination to favour the Bulgarians rather than her- 
self. Roumania. is in the curious position of having her 
independence recognised only by three of the European 
Powers, and she refuses to grant equality of rights to 
the Jews on her territory, although this was the condition 
laid down by the Berlin Treaty for the recognition of her 
independence. Montenegro is also disputing with the 
Porte on a question of frontier ; while the Greek claims 
have rendered necessary a fresh intervention of the 
Powers, which, however, has as yet produced no effect. 
Indeed, none of the Christian populations of Turkey 
can be said to be satisfied but the Bulgarians north of 
the Balkans. The new Bulgarian Principality is the 
bantling, not only of Russia, but of Europe. It has been 
presented by the former Power with a flotilla of 
gun-boats, which, in open violation of the Berlin Treaty, 
are cruising on the Danube below Widdin ; its prince has 
been received with extraordinary distinction at the prin- 
cipal European Courts, and its Constitution is one of the 
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most liberal in Europe. No wonder that the Bulgarians . 
on the south side of the range look with envy to their | 


brothers on the north and desire union with them more 
than ever, especially as their new Governor, Aleko Pasha, 
has already made himself very unpopular among them by 
removing some of their national leaders from the com- 
mands they held in the Bulgarian militia. Evidently the 
chaos which was foreshadowed by Lord Strangford in his 
brilliant essays on the Eastern Question twelve years ago 
is approaching, and the territory formerly ruled by the 
Sultan is to become the scene of a conflict of nationalities 
of which at present it is impossible to see the end. And 
yet Lord Salisbury has the audacity to declare that the 
Berlin Congress inaugurated an era of peace in the East, 
and that ‘in all important particulars the stipulations of 
the Berlin Treaty have been carried out” ! 


WE learn from Tiflis that a few days ago Colonel 
Grodikoff arrived there from General Lazareff’s head- 
quarters, and after an audience with the Grand Duke 
Michael, set out immediately for Chikisliar. The object 
of the Russian explorer’s mission is stated to have been 
to ask on the part of General Lazareff that a Persian 
force should be sent to Sarakhs to prevent the Turco- 
mans from retiring upon the river Tedjend, in the event 
of an evacuation of Merve. General Lazareff desires to 
bring the Tekkes under Russian rule, and this could not 
be effected if they fled to the confines of Persia and 
Afghanistan, as there they would be able to make fresh 
descents upon the Russian lines connecting Merve with 
Kizil Arvat. 3 


WE hear that the Russian Government has sanctioned 
the expenditure of half a million roubles towards in- 
creasing the military establishments at Samarcand and 
Marghelan. At the latter place, which serves as the base 
for operations against Cashmere and North-East India, 
barrack accommodation is ordered to be provided for a 
permanent reinforcement of 400 men. 


THERE is no cessation to the repressive measures in 
Russia. General Loris Melikoff is to arrive at St. 
Petersburg in a few days’ time to confer with the Minister 
of the Interior and General Gourko as to the best means 
of exercising a stronger supervision over the peasants, 
and preventing revolutionary works from reaching their 
hands. Several very serious peasant riots have taken 
place in General Melikoff’s district, and have only been 
suppressed by despatching strong bodies of cavalry to the 
spot. In each case the authorities have seized the most 
spirited youths among the rioters and sent them to serve 
with the army in Central Asia. The ruin occasioned by 
the ravages of the corn-beetle gives the propagandists a 
favourable opportunity of spreading their opinions, and 
in many parts of Kharkoff the whole conversation of the 
peasants is directed towards Nihilism. At Odessa, 
General Todleben is rapidly rendering himself unpopular 
by the severity of his orders. Next week, by his direc- 
tion, the library of every house in Odessa is to be 
examined by the police, and all books considered 
obnoxious to “public safety’ are to be confiscated. 
Several cases, also, having been brought to his notice of 
persons having complied with the demands of Nihilists 
for money, he has ordained that individuals giving way 
to the threats of revolutionaries shall be considered as 
accomplices, and, as such, expelled from Odessa. In 
exercising this pressure, General Todleben altogether 
ignores the general fear of Nihilism pervading society, 


~ and aptly illustrated by the retort of a St. Petersburg banker, 














assassination to the revolutionary * 
can I escape fear if the Government itself is in terror ?” 
In other parts of Russia the contest between Autocracy 
and Socialism is in active operation. Three separate 
court-martials are being held at Kieff, and sixteen more 
are to follow during the next three months. At Rostoff, 
preparations are being made for a monster trial of three 
hundred persons accused of complicity in the riots of 
April 3rd. At Moscow, the State Bank has been placed 
under the supervision of the military, a plot having come 
to light for blowing it up with dynamite. At Kherson, 
fifty persons have been arrested for complicity in the 
robbery of the Government bank ; and at Warsaw seven- 
teen Poles have been seized and banished without trial 
to Tomsk. Altogether, affairs are as bad as ever in 
Russia, and there are no signs of an improvement being 
occasioned by timely concessions on the part of the 
Emperor. 


NinILIsM affects everything in Russia. The National 
Exhibition, which was to have taken place at Moscow 
next year, has been postponed for a twelvemonth, the 
Imperial Council at a sitting this week declaring that the 
presence of a concourse of people collected from every 
part of Russia would be dangerously favourable for the 
dissemination of revolutionary principles, and might 
possibly lead to a demonstration against the Crown. 


We understand that Colonel Matvaeff, who last year 


explored Badakshan on behalf of the Russian Govern- 


ment, has been ordered, by telegram from St. Petersburg, | 
to set out at once from Tashkent for the Upper Oxus to 
learn the actual state of affairs in Badakshan and the 
Turkestan possessions of Yakoob Khan. Matvaeff is 
accompanied by a Cossack escort. 


THE Russian Government a few days ago handed over 
to the Moscow Cruiser Committee a quarter of a million 
roubles in payment for the transport service performed 
by the steamers Russia, Petersburg, and Moscow during 
the current year. It is stated that the Committee has 
now a balance of more than a million roubles at the St. 
Petersburg State Bank. 


Our Simla correspondent expresses an opinion that 
the recent reconciliation between Yakoob Khan and his 
uncle, Wali Mahomed, is perfectly sincere on the part of 
the former. Whether Wali Mahomed is equally open- 
minded seems questionable. It is no secret that at’ one 
time this chief indulged in hopes of being propped up on 
the throne of Cabul by British bayonets. Knowing that 
Shere Ali would never give in his submission to the 
English so long as they demanded a transfer of territory, 
and doubting whether the Ameer would ever allow his 
dangerous son, Yakoob Khan, to go forth from prison 
with his eyes in his head, Wali Mahomed hastened to 
propitiate the Feringhis by giving himself up asa prisoner 
of war. It is quite possible that the Indian Government 
would have favoured his claim to the succession had 
Yakoob Khan been so ill-advised as to prosecute the war 
to the bitter end. As matters stand, Wali Mahomed is 
left out in the cold; and although his nephew has agreed 
to allow him 8000 rupees per annum, the astute old 
schemer will be as likely as not to plot against his patron 
at the first opportunity. Fortunately, he has but few 
friends and only limited means, or his talent for intrigue 
might work not a little mischief to the Ameer. 

THE proof of the pudding is inthe eating. In South 
Africa the pudding seems to be eating very badly: Every 
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effort was made to send out regiments in an efficient 
state, yet officers on the spot declare that with the excep- 
tion of Wood’s column and the Engineers, Artillery, and 


looking lads, or men collected from a dozen different 
corps, and therefore wanting in esprit de corps. The non- 
commissioned officers, on whom so much depends, are 
generally zealous, intelligent, and respectable, but being 
deficient in experience and weight are for the most part 
useless. Discipline is consequently at a low ebb. One 
regiment, indeed, being ordered to undertake some work 
refused in a body because they had not had their break- 
fast. Fortunately the cat has not yet been disestablished, 
and a little flogging brought the mutineers—for they 
were nothing less—to reason. If the Home Rulers and 
Radicals—pretty sentimentalists—got their way, we should 
on similar occasions in future have to shoot one or two 
men to encourage the others. 


AN international question of some importance will 
have to be dealt with by the German Government when 
the official recess is past. ‘The recognised authorities on 
international law have laid it down that the native 
servants of an Ambassador or Minister cannot be seized 
for military or naval service. This rule has hitherto 
been generally observed at Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, not- 
withstanding the urgent necessity the military authorities 
of these capitals labour under of keeping their armies to 
the highest strength and efficiency. Last spring, however, 
it was violated at Berlin, when a servant of German birth, 
in the employment of one of the most important Govern- 
ments of the world, was taken away by the German War 
Office to perform military duty. The matter has attracted 
the attention of the representatives of foreign Powers at 
Berlin, who will, we understand, make joint representa- 
tions to the German Government, in order that such a 
seizure shall not again be made. The position of a 
diplomatist is no easy one. The small troubles of life 
are almost unbearable when they come upon one in foreign 
countries; and to awake one morning to find that 
one’s cook has been drafted into the marines, one’s butler 
into the artillery, and the valet entered as a recruit, is 
about the last and heaviest service that a patriotic man 
can render to an ungrateful country. 


Tue course which the French Senate will adopt on the 
Ferry Bill is still very doubtful, and will depend entirely 
upon the decision of the Left Centre, which can give 
victory to either side. But this body has hitherto shown 
such signs of weaktiess and indecision that no one 
believes it will dare to throw out the Bill. The majority 
of the Committee is against the Bill, and the reporter is 
M. Jules Simon, M. Gambetta’s most formidable 
opponent. In M. Waddington’s paper the matter is 
spoken of as if it were a vote of confidence in the 
Ministry. “And some of the Ministerial papers go so far 
as to say that should this law excluding the Jesuits from 
teaching not pass, the Government will have recourse to 
extraordinary powers, of which they are possessed in 
virtue of a decree of Napoleon I. relating to religious 
societies, and that they will dissolve on their own 
authority the unauthorised congregations, among whom 
are the Jesuits. But, as the members of these bodies 
are French citizens, and there is no law which allows of 
their being expelled from France, they will reside there 
as private persons, and will continue as before to teach 
as professors and private masters. It is for this reason 
that the Government and the Left desire that the Ferry 
Bill should become law. But it is truly a miraculous 
thing that a Republican Government should need to fall 
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tate adiadiiRel-aiibveviaes whom they 
despot and tyrant to carry out a policy ‘of religous and 


| political liberty. 
Cavalry, we have nothing but scratch packs of raw, sickly- 


THE military report of the German attachés on the 
French manceuvres has not yet been published at Berlin, 
and if it had it would remain a book with seven seals for 
uninitiated laymen. Private letters from German. officers 
who witnessed the review in the Bois. de Boulogne have, 
however, found their way into public prints, and their ver- 
dict is full of praise of the progress made by the French 
army. The infantry, it is true, do not defile with that 
mechanical precision to which the Prussian military eye 
is accustomed, but on the other hand the artillery is 
declared to be highly effic’ ent, and the heavy cavalry, 
notably the curassiers, receive high praise. The encom- 
niastic phrases of the German critics must, however, be 
taken cum grano ; for there is every disposition on the 
part of the Government to create a popular apprehension 
of France for the purpose of facilitating the extraction 
of further large sums for the Military Budget of 1881. 


THE review which took place last Sunday in the Bois 
de Boulogne was the most insignificant, as regards the 
number of troops engaged, of any of the annual military 
displays which have taken place in Paris since 1874; for 
there were only 18,000 men of all arms on the ground. 
But, nevertheless, the German military correspondents 
and the Press paid great attention to it, and universally 
praised the troops, and noted the improvement made 
from year to year by the French Army. The French 
military papers are less optimist, and greatly deplore the 
numerical weakness of the regiments. The companies 
of infantry, which are returned in the budget as having 
on a peace-footing 96 men, numbered at the review only 
from 50 to 56 men, and even to obtain that number it 
was necessary to go to other battalions for reinforce- 
ments. In reality there were not more than 30 men 
per company who really belonged to it, and each 
battalion was only about 200 strong. This deficit 
becomes serious, since in war time the company should 
be raised to 250 men, which would thus have as 4 
nucleus only 30 trained soldiers. A military writer, who 


has just been elected a Deputy, M. Amédée Le Faure, 


made a very remarkable speech on the subject, to which 
the Minister of War could make no reply. However, 
some consolation is afforded by the fact that the French 
Artillery has been brought to a state nearly approaching 
perfection. 


THE partisans of Mahomed Nedim are somewhat dis- 
concerted at the opposition their favourite candidate for 
the Grand-Vizership has encountered. Not only the re 
presentatives of the Western Powers, with the majority 
of the Mussulman population, entered energetic protest, 
but the financiers of Galata, with the Banque Ottomane 
at their head, threatened to lock up their cash-boxes if 


-Mahomed were reinstated in office; he it was who issued 


the famous decree of the 6th of October, 1875, which 
ruined so many Turkish bondholders, and particularly 
the Crédit Générale. The bankers threatened to close 
their establishments, and the Sultan felt himself con- 
strained to address a letter to Kaireddin Pasha, in which 
he declared that the return of Mahomed to Constan- 
tinople was to be interpreted merely as an act of grace 
on the part of the Padishah. 





THE result of the elections to the Austrian Reichsrath 
is now before us ; and it is wellnigh a “tie.” There are 
173 members of the different Liberal sections, and 175 
of the reactionary and federalist parties. Among those 
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elected there are 125 new men, whose political character 
is not yet thoroughly known, so that a great deal of 
kaleidoscopic grouping and re-grouping may take place. 
Count Taaffe himself, the future Premier, feels somewhat 
disconcerted by this unexpected issue, but is nevertheless 
occupied with negotiations for the formation of a Ministry. 
The present Cabinet have not yet handed in their resig- 
nation ; and this is interpreted by some as meaning that 
there is a chance of several of its members continuing to 
hold office under Taaffe. If men like Depretis and Stre- 
mayr were foolish enough to enter upon such a course, 
they will soon see that they have disgraced themselves in 
vain. Taaffe, Hohenwart, and Clam-Martinitz are exert- 
ing themselves with all their might to form a reactionary 
majority on the feudalist and clerical principle, in which 
they may perhaps be aided by some Liberal trimmers— 
even as Bismarck formed a new majority by similar 
means. Should this plan succeed, the Austrian Ministry 
under Taaffe would presently be recast by the ejection of 
the Liberals which had been retained for a little while. 
It would be a counterpart to the ejection of Hobrecht, 
Falk, and Friedenthal at Berlin. Should it, however, be 
found impossible to form a compact majoricy for Taaffe, 
a dissolution and new elections will probably be re- 
sorted to. 


Ir ever there was a country which has grown suddenly 
great by feeding on the meat of Cesar it is undoubtedly 
modern Prussianised Germany. ‘The most marvellous 
military successes have gained for her a reputation and a 
hearing on all the great political questions of the hour. 
But it is beginning to be asked whether Prince Bismarck 
is not posing too frequently as the champion and arbi- 
trator of mankind from China to Peru. His letter to the 
Khedive has in no small degree diminished the friendship 
which the Russian Chancellor may still have felt towards 
him, and it has brought about a series of irritating attacks 
upon Germany on the part of the Russian Press, which 
official notes to the ruling Powers at St. Petersburg have 
failed to assuage. Hardly had the smoke from the first 
gunshots on the Pacific blown away, than Bismarck was 
ready to rush into the breach between Chili and Peru with 
an arbitration, ostensibly “in the interests of commerce.” 
What commerce worth speaking of, we would ask, has 
Germany on the Chilian coast? The co-operation of 
England was gained in this humanitarian scheme; but 
the United States Government, with great good sense, 
declined to enter into the proposal, and the horns of the 
peacemakers, Lord Salisbury and Bismarck, were drawn 
in again. It is, indeed, remarkable that the statesman 
who in middle life brought about more wars, in which he 
would brook no interference, than any other politician of 
his age, should now, in his old age, make himself over- 
officious in his desire to prevent bloodshed. 


THE law passed by the bold Legislature of Nevada, 
forbidding, under heavy penalties, the disinterment of 
human bodies buried in the State without first obtaining 
permission from the county commissioners, was aimed at 
the well-known custom of the Chinese of digging up the 
bones of their countrymen and shipping them home to 
China. This custom is respected in the contract binding 
the companies by whom the Chinese are brought to the 
United States to return them to China alive or dead. 
The bones of the deceased Chinamen are duly returned, 
bound up, labelled, and certified, in fulfilment of the con- 
tract, a breach of which would oblige the company to 
forfeit three times the amount of the contract money to 
the relatives of the deceased or to the Government. For 
this reason it is that at a suitable time, a few months after 
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burial, the graves were reopened and the bones taken out 
for shipment. The new law would apparently discourage 
and prevent in great measure the emigration of the 
Chinese to the United States; but the Chinaman has 
proved himself fully equal to the occasion. Since the 
law took effect not one Chinese corpse, it is stated by a 
Nevada paper, has been buried with any bones in it. These 
are removed by skilful operators soon after death. The 
clothes worn by the deceased during life are carefully 
stuffed in to supply the place of the bones removed, and. 
the body, being neatly sewed up and washed, is wrapped 
in a plain shroud and delivered to the friends for burial. 
The skeleton is then unjointed, the bones baked in an 
oven and packed for shipment, while the boned China- 
man remains at rest in the inhospitable soil where hostile 
senators devise means for the gradual elimination of his 
race from American society. 


Wirt regard to the razing of the forts in Bulgaria, we 
are informed that the forts east of Rustschuck, Kjuk, 
Dozonwar-Tabia, Hadi-Dreza, and Said Pascha have 
been completely demolished. The dilapidation of the 
western forts is in progress. The Silistrian fortifications 
are also being levelled. 


Society at Leavensworth, Kansas, is, it is stated, “ all 
agog” over a spiritual manifestation which took place in 
that city on the evening of Friday, the 2oth ultimo, and 
was of a nature to justify some excitement, from what- 
ever point of view the public may have chosen to regard 
it. It appears that Colonel Isaac Eaton, member of the 
Democratic National Committee, is a confirmed 
spiritualist, as is also Mrs. Eaton, his estimable wife. 
They are in the habit of making frequent visits to the 
famous Professor Mott, of Memphis, with a view of 
prosecuting further researches into the question of com- 
munication with the departed. In several of these visits 
Colonel Eaton has seen and conversed with his daughter, 
Katie, who died at the age of three weeks, and who has 
been a member of the “angel band” for thirty years. 
During his last visit to Professor Mott, the Colonel was 
informed by the deceased Miss Eaton that she was 
about to be married to Mr. Benjamin Pierce (also dead), 
a son of ex-President Franklin Pierce. The wedding, 
she announced, was to take place in spirit-land on June 
20, and she would be glad, she said, if Colonel Eaton 
would have the wedding supper at his house, when she 
and her husband would take part in the festivity. The 
Colonel, delighted at the suggestion, spared no trouble or 
expense to make the supper “go off” well. A cabinet 
was provided for the medium. All the immediate mem- 
bers of his family and several other guests of social dis- 
tinction in Memphis and Leavensworth, were invited. 
A magnificent supper was spread on the table 
—two corners being laid for the bride and 
bridegroom, and a bouquet of beautiful flowers 
placed on each plate. After the guests were seated, 
Professor Mott announced from the cabinet that the 
bridal party had arrived. The guests one after the other 
went to the cabinet, and were introduced to the deceased 
lady and her husband, who entered heartily into con- 
versation, and subsequently walked out of the cabinet 
and sat down to supper. The bride wore a heavy white 
satin dress, with a flowing veil and orange-blossoms ; the 
bridegroom was dressed in black, with a button-hole 
bouquet. At a later hour the dead couple departed, 
“ much pleased with the entertainment.” 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Swi¥t 
LONDON, SATURDAY, FULY 179, 1879. 


THE ARMY DISCIPLINE BILL. 
HE announcement which Lord Hartington made 
on Tuesday night had been anticipated for some 
days by more or less confident statements as to the 
course of conduct likely to be pursued by the leader of 
the Opposition with reference to the. much-debated 
Flogging Clause of the Army Discipline Bill. Yet not- 
withstanding these prophecies it may still be said to have 
come as a surprise upon most people. During the whole 
of the protracted contest on this question, Lord Har- 
tington had, sometimes directly and sometimes indirectly, 
taken the Government side. For so doing he had drawn 
upon his head violent reproaches from the irregulars of 
his own Party, and from the Irish disturbers of the 
peace of the House of Commons. An _ important 
Member of the ex-official group on his own side had 
been prominent on the Committee which resulted in the 
drawing up of the Bill The Members of the late 
Government, no less than those of the present, were 
understood to be aware of the objection entertained by 
experts to the doing away with flogging, and to regard 
that objection with the respect it deserves. It was, 
moreover, obviously unlikely that a probable leader of 
the House, and not improbable Prime Minister, would 
set so serious a precedent as the erection of a merely 
departmental and administrative matter into a Party cry. 
Lastly, the general esteem felt on both sides of the 
House, and among both Parties outside of its doors, for 
Lord Hartington’s honourable and_ straightforward 
personal character made it seem in the last degree 
unlikely that he could execute such a remarkable move- 
ment as that of Tuesday. 

Unfortunately, these expectations have been falsified. 
We say unfortunately, not from any affection for that 
singular specimen of the “ fauna of fancy,” the cat o’ nine 
tails, nor from any Party sympathy with the unexpected 
position in which the Government has thus been 
placed. The retention or abolition of the punishment of 
flogging is a matter of argument entirely, though one 
upon which few but experts are entitled to argue. At 
present no answer seems to have been made to the 
contention that it is practically a choice between lash 
and bullet, and not merely that, but between lash and 
bullet A/us the irregular and tyrannical modes of correc- 
tion which are known to be employed by officers of all 
grades in most, if not in all, foreign armies. But this is 
a matter really beside the present question. It is childish 
to suppose that the Government have any personal or 
political objection to the abolition of flogging. On the 
contrary, they could win a certain amount of popularity 
by consenting to its abolition, and can certainly lose 
none by such consent, If they retain the punishment it 
is simply in pursuance of the duty imposed on all govern- 
ments to be guided in departmental and special matters 
by the judgment of responsible experts; this being the 
case, it is surely a most inconvenient course of action, to 
use no stronger term, that the probable future incumbents 
of office should be guilty of the impropriety of twisting 
such a matter into an engine of Party warfare. It does 
not mend the matter that Lord Hartington has couched 
his opposition to flogging in a most roundabout and un- 
precedented form by means of preambles to clauses and 
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other complicated paraphernalia, Nor can his argument 
that the concessions of the Government are responsible. 
for his action clear him. He himself had not a little to- 
do with some of those concessions, and nobody knows: 
better than he does that the unprecedented obstinacy of 
the Irish members made concessions of some sort 
practically unavoidable. That these latter gentlemen 
should be anything but flattered by the accession 
of their new ally is perhaps natural, but Sir Robert 
Peel, in one of his curious outspoken utterances, 
probably expressed the general feeling when he 
said that he had a great mind to vote for the Govern- 
ment, opposed as he himself was to flogging, in order to 
mark his sense of Lord Hartington’s conduct. The 
adjournment of the definite battle till Thursday, it is also 
worth noticing, was the result of a very moderate speech 
from Mr. Gladstone, who did not appear enthusiastically 
delighted at the turn things had taken. 

We cannot help thinking that the incident, and its disas- 
trous termination on Thursday night, must give a good deal 
of not very pleasant matter for thought to those who have 
been hoping for the resurrection of a stable, moderate, and 
statesmanlike Liberal Party under Lord Hartington’s 
guidance. How great a gain to the country such a 
resurrection would be we have pointed out, and the con- 
duct of Lord Hartington last week was hailed by many 


persons as a sign of its advent. Their hopes have been~ 


wofully dashed. Mr. Chamberlain threatens to break 
away from Lord Hartington, and Lord Hartington 
obediently submits to the alternative of following Mr. 
Chamberlain. An opportunity of snatching a Party 
success presents itself, and Lord Hartington, letting 
statesmanship go to the winds, eagerly grasps at 
it. The tail, as usual, wags the dog, or perhaps it 
would be more appropriate to say the cat. The 
Liberal Party may indeed be nominally reunited 
after its last week’s split, notwithstanding its crushing 
defeat. But the union is due to the submission 
not of the mutineers, but of the general. It is Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Chamberlain alone, who had a 
right to feel victorious on Tuesday night, and his gracious. 
acknowledgment of return to his allegiance must have 
partaken more of the chuckle of triumph than of the 
sigh of penitence. Henceforward the extreme Radicals 
must be far less intelligent people than we take them to 
be if they do not know how to play their game. The 
Government have been but too often and too truly con- 
demned as squeezable. But Lord Hartington has now 
shown himself to be as squeezable as the Government have 
been. He has, indeed—in his deference to Mr. Chamber-- 


lain, or his anxiety to catch the popular ear with the cry of 


‘No cat!”—given a decidedly valuable opportunity tothe 
Government to regain in some measure their character 
for steadiness. It cannot, as we have pointed out, be 
supposed that the Government or the Conservative Party 
have any affection for flogging or for the cat merely as 
cat and flogging. If, therefore, the attitude of the 
Ministry be maintained, they will be entitled to the credit 
of maintaining it simply in the interests of good Govern- 
ment, as against the factious tendency to subordinate the 
interests of the public service to Party objects. This, 
however, is a minor matter compared with the very 
serious injury which Lord Hartington has done to his 
own reputation as vir justus et propositi tenax, and to the 
chances of his Party as in the future capable of dis 

charging the function of governing England. If there 
are two things which a political party and its leader 
must abstain from doing at its peril, these are the two: 
The first is to defer to individual crotchets and clamour 
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simply for the sake of a quiet life ; the second is to 
snatch at occasions of winning a little idle applause or 
popularity, or of stealing a march on the enemy, at the 
expense of political consistency and statesmanlike atten- 
tion to the necessities of Government. Two successive 
leaders of the Conservatives have, with some justice, 
been charged with the latter of these crimes. The 
former has always been the special weakness of the 
opposite side. But it would seem unfortunately that 
Lord Hartington intends to unite both faults in his 
leadership of the Party which has chosen him for its 
head, 





BONAPARTISTS AND REPUBLICANS. 


N Saturday last the hopes of the French Bona- 
partists were interred with the remains of the 
gallant young Prince who fell a victim to British blun- 
dering and his own valour. It is true that Prince Jerome 
Napoleon has been semi-officially acknowledged as the 
head of the Party ; but the retirement into private life 
of M. Rouher is sufficient proof, if proof were needed, 
that he does not possess the sympathies of the oldest 
and ablest chiefs of his late cousin’s adherents. At 
Chislehurst he appeared as chief mourner, but even on 
this melancholy occasion, when the feelings of all who 
attended were strung to the highest pitch, and when 
private and petty quarrels were merged in grief for the 
lost Prince, he was received by the assembled Bona- 
partists with cold civility only, and himself showed no 
signs of wishing to increase his popularity. Devoid of 
all those qualities which make a man fit to be a great 
leader, conscious of his own inability to make and 
keep together a numerous body of friends, he is not at 
all likely to accept a part which he knows he will in all 
probability never bring to a successful issue. A pretender 
must possess at least as many qualities as a king, and many 
more besides. Patience and audacity were among the 
most distinctive qualifications of Napoleon III. before 
ill-health and bad counsels affected his mind. , Prince 
Jerome has never shown either. Under the reign of his 
cousin he was fidgety, discontented, and constantly in one 
trouble or another, while he neglected the opportunities 
which were given to him of displaying that personal 
courage which was supposed to be a special inheritance 
of his family, and which, in the Prince Imperial, has led 
to such a sad result. The charm of manner by which 
the late Emperor was able to gain many friends, and the 
gratitude he always displayed for everything, even the 
veriest trifle, done on his behalf or on that of his dynasty, 
were certainly not included in the list of Prince Jerome’s 
good qualities, and without them it appears impossible 
that he should ever hope to attain a throne which might 
some day, thanks to the blunders of the Republicans, 
have been ascended by the Prince Imperial without a 
coup a@’état and without bloodshed. 

We note with pleasure that the present Government of 
France and the Moderate Republicans have not taken 
offence at the deep sympathy shown by the whole English 
people, from the Queen downwards, on the occasion of 
the Prince Imperial’s funeral. The knowledge that 
Prince Jerome is not likely to be dangerous, and that the 
hopes of the Bonapartists are almost destroyed by the 
untimely death of Napoleon IV., has no doubt enabled 
them to read the long accounts of Saturday’s ceremonial 
with equanimity. ‘They now seem to understand that 
the sorrow we feel for the death of one who, we fear, was 
killed through the fault or neglect of our officers is not of 
a political nature. We cannot, itis true, forget that 
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Napoleon ITI. in the early years of his reign cemented 
the alliance with England, and wisely strove to connect 
the two countries by all other possible bonds of mutual 
interest. We cannot but remember how gallantly the 
French fought side by side with us at the Alma, how 
they saved the British Army at Inkermann, and how all 
the petty jealousies and squabbles which a Republican 
Government is unable to suppress were silenced by the 
Imperial will, which wisely decided that friendship with 
England must be preserved at all hazards, But there is 
a vast difference between these recollections and a desire 
for a Bonapartist restoration. ‘The latter was always a 
matter in which the majority of Englishmen were at least 
neutral ; now, however, it may be stated without hesita- 
tion that all we wish is to. see a. settled Government in 
France, and that to encourage Bonapartist aspirations by 
the natural display of grief was far from the thoughts of 


-those who took part in the last tribute of respect to the 


deceased Prince. He fell while fighting our battles ; he 
was the son of an old and staunch ally, who dwelt 
amongst us for many years and died in England: he was. 
personally beloved by all who knew him; these surely 
are sufficient grounds for regretting him, and we trust 
that they will finally be accepted by our neighbours as 
sufficient. There is no neeau to seek further for an ex- 
planation of the English demonstrations of sorrow, and 
those who would find in them a political manifestation 
are either ignorant of the English character or wilfully 
determined to misconstrue our actions. 


THE FUTURE OF CANADA. 


HE late Mr. D’Arcy M‘Gee, President of the 
Canadian Council, who was assassinated owing 
to his anti-Fenian proclivities, once remarked that there 
were but three future relations open to the people of 
Upper and Lower Canada. These relations embraced, 
firstly, a closer connection, offensive and defensive, with 
the rest of the Empire; secondly, annexation to the 
United States ; and, thirdly, a guaranteed neutrality like 
that of Bulgaria, under the joint protection of the Powers. 
The first of these schemes has been realised by the crea- 
tion of the Dominion of Canada. But the result of this 
new political compromise is far from satisfactory at the 
present or reassuring for the future. Possibly it is not 
going too far to pronounce it a signal failure altogether. 
As the final suggestion is manifestly impracticable and 
impossible, it would appear as though there were but the 
second alternative open—namely, annexation, a consum- 
mation at one time avowedly coveted and advocated by 
influential organs of Canadian public opinion. So strong 
was the Fenian feeiing in Canada, that at the execution 
of the assassin of Mr. D’Arcy McGee, a very large 
guard was found to be expedient, as a rescue of the con- 
demned felon was apprehended. 

The persistent craving for either Imperial grants or 
guarantees, by alternating Canadian Governments, is at 
least remarkable. At one time a great furore is got up 
respecting the defence of our dependency, and the 
British Parliament, with its accustomed good-nature, 
awards £50,000, although military men are well aware 
that Canada cannot effectually be defended. Anon 
comes the cry fora Federal Union of the Provinces. But 
the solidity and stability of the Confederation movement 
is made dependent upon the Inter-Colonial Railway, with 
the view of connecting Halifax and Quebec. Hence, a Bill 
passes the Home Legislature, and a loan of £ 3,000,000 
is obtained at 4 percent. The English public is not 
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ignorant of the purposes to which Mr. Galt, the Canadian 
Finance Minister, applied a goodly share of this money, 
or the wearisome time it took to complete a few hundred 
miles of railway from Riviére du Loup to Truro and Bay 
Verte. As a paying speculation, the railway is decidedly 
a non-success. No one with a grain of common-sense 
ever believed the result would prove otherwise. Then, 
regarded from a defensive point of view, and as the means 
of military connection with England, this mode of com- 
munication is not of much importance. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether, in case of necessity, an army forwarded 
by it during mid-winter would not incur worse dangers 
than even on the field of battle. 

But the Canadian Administration are bent upon the 
realisation of another scheme. All would now go well 
with the Dominion provided the Pacific Railway wee 
but built—the very line which created such scandal, 
involved Sir John A. Macdonald’s character to an extent 
which induced his resignation of office, and ousted his 
Government. Three Canadian Ministers—Sir Samuel 
Tilley, Sir Charles Tupper, and Mr. W. L. Lagevin 
(who are to be joined by Sir John A. Macdonald, the 
Premier)—are now in London in the capacity of 
a diplomatic Mission to the Imperial Government, 
charged with soliciting an appropriation for the completion 
of a line, or which “job” a former Premier pocketed 
a substantial sum as the reward of his corrupt services. 
An opinion obtains among Canadian politicians of various 
parties that, whenever grants or loans are needed, 
Britishers are but too ready to meet the wishes of the 
Colonist. As the Zoronto Globe once observed, when 
the defence of Quebec was made a political party cry, 
“ John Bull must have his panic and his grumble when 
his pocket is assailed ; but he won’t give up his Colonial 
Empire for ten times the sum which is needed for 
Canadian defence.” 

We do not doubt that the completion of the Pacific 
Railway would prove more or less of a boon to Canada. 
But why should the Imperial Treasury be taxed for this 
purpose? It was but the other day that the Dominion 
sought to raise a loan in the London Money Market. No 
financier would take it up. In New York, however, the 
amount sought for was readily subscribed, this being the 
first foreign loan negotiated in the States. The fact 
has some significance ; perhaps more significance than 
appears on the surface. Why, therefore, instead of seeking 
aid from the Mother Country, does not Canada try the 
like resource, especially as the neighbouring Republic is 
to be benefited by the new route, and not England? 
We find that Messrs. Baring Brothers and Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills, and Co., the Dominion Financial agents, have just 
invited a new Canadian loan of £ 3,000,000 at 4 per cent. 
The tax-payers of the Old Country have too many burdens 
to bear already without such being idly augmented. 
Strictly speaking, our colonists are not altogether 
deserving of regard, much less of further monetary 
assistance. The absence of reciprocity in commercial 
dealings to our mind exhibits combined selfishness and 
ingratitude. 

As regards the future of Canada, we conceive there is 
little room left for speculation. Between Confederation 
and Annexation there was no alternative. ‘The first has 
been tried, with no very promising results. When the 
divided Provinces assumed their new political appellation, 
and entered upon their hazardous career, a Canadian 
humorous print had a cartoon representing Mr. George 
Brown on a hobby-horse named “ Confederation,” which 
Mr. Sandfield Macdonald reminds him may prove restive, 
but which the then President of the Council declares “is 
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a gude beastie, and gangs as quiet as a lamb; a bairn 
might ride him.” Unfortunately for Mr. Brown, the 
animal grew sufficiently restive to throw his rider, a 
doleful event which served to change altogether the 
Minister’s views, rendering an ardent adherent a some- 
what bitter opponent. Nor is the political outlook at 
the present moment encouraging. Divisions, hostilities, 
jealousies, and heartburnings exist as of yore. The lion 
only made a pretence of lying down with the lamb.’ Nor 
was it to be expected that a mere programme and Acts 
of Parliament would soften animosities of long-standing, 
heal deep-seated wounds, or reconcile hostile elements ren- 
dered permanent by conquest, confiscation, diversity of 
country and creed. Roman Catholic priests to a man 
looked with disfavour upon a union which touched their 
Church by decreeing civil marriage and the right of 
divorce. Naturally, the vast mass of /abitants agree with 
their spiritual guides, and cannot be won over to pin 
their political faith to Confederation. 

No Utopia is more Utopian than the idea that if the 
United States was seriously bent upon annexing the 
adjacent territory of Canada she could not readily do so. 
The very existence of Canada, in a marked measure, 
depends upon the United States. Has not the late Secre- 
tary Seward by his passport experiment sufficiently 
demonstrated that the millions of English capital invested 
in Canadian railways were not worth the paper on which 
the bonds were engrossed, once Canada was cut off from 
free intercourse with its powerful neighbour? Had the 
passport system continued for twelve months, the leading 
lines would have been precipitated into hopeless bank- 
ruptcy. The Canadian railways at the best are not 
remunerative, either to bondholders or shareholders. By 
the touch of a magic wand, however,a wonderful transfor- 
mation would be effected. Were but Canada incorporated 
with the American Union, these lines must become, if not 
actually paying stock, at least as good as those South of 
the Lakes. The financial condition of the Dominion of 
itself gives rise to grave uneasiness. With a revenue con- 
siderably below the expenditure, and with the giant weight 
of £36,000,000 in the form of a public debt, how can 
the country’s stability be guaranteed? It is doubtful 
whether anyone gains by the retention of our hold on 
Canada. Her connection with the Mother Country 
disturb her ; while to us she is a pregnant source of dis- 
quietude, and a perennial expense. 

Most writers on Canada consider that the destiny of 
that country is to be absorbed into the American Union. 
That such a political change would prove beneficial to 
her in a high degree can scarcely be gainsaid. Canada 
needs new life, fresh impulses, and increased population. 
All these advantages would naturally and inevitably ensue 
were her destinies united with those of her neighbour. 
As it is, Canada is but dragging out a miserable existence, 
struggling, as it were, against Fate, and going from 
bad to worse with every tentative attempt made by her 
statesmen in order to ensure her prosperity, progress, and 
autonomy. 


GERMANY. 


HE new tariff has now been finally accepted by the 
German Parliament, and a scale of duties intro- 

duced which applies to almost every article of necessity 
as well as luxury. It is difficult for English people to 
appreciate the importance of the change which this law, 
which has been accepted by the Germans with the 
greatest equanimity, and has been passed in an un- 
precedentedly short time, will introduce in the economic 
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relations of a population numbering thirty-six millions. 
It has avowedly been framed for the purpose of “ pro- 
tecting native industries,” but one of the reasons alleged 
for it by the Chancellor of the Empire has been the 
necessity of increasing the revenue. It is a singular fact 
that while France, who, in 1871, paid the Germans no 
less a sum than 209 million pounds, and of course 
enormously increased her public debt not by this charge 
alone, but further by the expenses of a disastrous war, has 
now a distinct surplus, which is being employed for the 
reduction of taxation, Germany, who extorted this 
monstrous sum, is obliged, in order to restore her budget 
to equilibrium, to impose duties heavier and more 
comprehensive than those which were applied in England 
even in the darkest periods of protection. And these 
duties are to be raised not on articles of luxury alone, 
not on such goods only as are manufactured both in 
Germany and abroad, but on the great majority of items 
included in the list of exports and imports. Corn pays 
about one-sixth of a penny per pound, a charge which, 
as a Conservative friend of Bismarck’s observed in the 
House, would in no case amount to more than a penny 
a day for an average workman’s family. This tax, which 
on a very moderate calculation will take a sovereign a 
year out of every man’s pocket, was accepted almost 
without opposition, because it was alleged in its favour 
that it would promote the cultivation of wheat in the 
great agricultural districts of North Eastern Germany, 
and that the “general wealth ”—whatever this vague 
_expression may mean—would thereby be raised to an 
extent more than sufficient to cover the tax. Coffee is 
more favoured than tea, for while the new duty on the latter 
will be threepence a pound, that on the former will be 
only three farthings. As was justly (!) remarked, tea is an 
article of luxury. The result of the duty will be an 
increased consumption of home-made tea, that is, of a 
. concoction of the leaves of the sloe and of the linden tree, 
~which is even now not by any means unknown to those 
who, in August and September, are in the habit of 
stopping at German hotels. Oranges and lemons pay an 
‘import duty of 2s. per hundred, or about one farthing 
each. Foreign woollcns and linens are smitten with a tax 
which is simply prohibitive, and the raw material, 
although in some cases admitted at more moderate rates 
if it is intended to convert it in Germany, is also virtually 
excluded. Manufactured ironwork and all machinery are 
subject to the same prohibition, and wines from France, 
of which immense quantities have hitherto been con- 
sumed in Western Germany, are charged with various 
duties, amounting frequently to 1s. per bottle. ‘Tobacco 
pays 5s. to 8s. per pound, a tax which is moderate in 
comparison to that levied on other imports. 

A few principal points of the tariff have alone been 
~ mentioned ; but enough to justify the assertion that such 
..a tariff has never in this century been thought of. And 
.its effect will, we think, soon be felt in that Empire of 

which the foundations are laid on the corpses of a 
hundred thousand Frenchmen, and on the destroyed 
liberties of thirty-six millions of Germans. Two 
industries, which the new law was not intended to 
promote, will acquire a new and startling development. 
The one will be adulteration, the second smuggling. _It 
is not possible to adulterate an orange nor a lemon, but 
German lemonade will in future be made of anything 
rather than of lemon, while genuine tea and champagne 
will be absolutely unprocurable. Manufactures of both 
on a grand scale will flourish, and the Germans will 
absorb sloe-leaves and nauseous compounds of alcohol, 
sugar, and various chemicals, paying for the former a price 
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which amply would cover the cost of genuine tea, and for 
the latter more than enough to buy real Moét. All sorts 
of substitutes will be sought for linen and wool; and the 
texture and durability of every article of clothing will 
suffer enormously. German ironmasters will have no 
fear of foreign competition ; high prices will therefore 
have to be paid for very poor goods. Even bread will 
be largely adulterated, and the excellent reputation of 
German bakers will no doubt go the same way as the 
German’s reputation for honesty and hard work has 
already gone. 

On the Baltic coasts, on the extensive Russian frontier, 
and in the Vosges Mountains, smuggling will of course 
revive on a scale hitherto unknown. Tobacco, brandy, 
and wine will come over from France; tea, coffee, and 
wool from England ; corn and corn-brandy from Russia. 
The huge army of semi-military Customs employés will 
be largely increased, and yet the profits of illegitimate 
trade will be so enormous that collusion with smugglers 
will become a matter of course among them. Life, 
however, will be made much more expensive and much 
more uncomfortable. Perhaps the Germans may get 
used to it—although we take leave to doubt whether they 
will accept the effects of the new tariff with the same 
equanimity as that with which they passed the Bill—but 
strangers, and Englishmen particularly, will feel it 
enormously. Many of those who now live in Germany 
to save money will no doubt leave the the country, and 
travellers will find it so disagreeable that they will remain 
in the Empire as short a time as possible. In short, the 
result of this legislation cannot but be disastrous in every 
direction. The poor will be rendered still poorer; the 
rich will go elsewhere whenever they have the chance. 
No legislation will cause wheat to grow in the sterile 
hills of Nassau, nor wine in the dreary plains of Bran- 
denburg. No tariff laws can make a nation rich when 
its very life-blood is being drained by a military despot- 
ism which absorbs all the money, all the youth, and all 
the energies of the population. And no Conservative 
majority can restore to Germany that prosperity which it 
has lost ever since it has abandoned principles of Liberty 
and Progress, and has been swayed by the will of one 
powerful, narrow-minded, and absolutely unscrupulous 
dictator. 


AN INEFFICIENT ARMY. 


MPORTANT as the subject is, we are heartily tired 

of writing about Army reorganisation, so little hope 

have we that it will be satisfactorily dealt with. The 
Government have shown that they have not the courage of 
their convictions, and they are beset by amateur military 
administrators remarkable for little else than the tenacity 
with which they adhere to crude opinions. The Horse 
Guards, also, is notoriously conservative in the worst 
sense of the word, and is sure to have much in- 
fluence on the ultimate decision of the Secretary of War. 
The Duke of Cambridge is known to consider the pre- 
sent system to be as bad as it well could be; but 
H.R.H. will, we fear, contribute little to the satisfactory 
solution of a very difficult question. Were he to speak 
out, describe defects, suggest remedies, and _ boldly 
declare that unless substantial changes were made he 
could no longer be responsible for the efficiency of the 
Army, he would have the entire nation at his back. The 
Duke, however, does nothing of the sort. He implies that 
he can conceive a more satisfactory system, but contents 
himself with saying over and over again that it is entirely a 
question of money. Unfortunately, too, his idiosyncracy 
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leads him to try and make matters pleasant, and pro- 
phesy smooth things. Thus, when any particularly grave 
scandal, any great exposure, takes place, he at once pro- 
ceeds to explain it away, and to prove that the statements 
made have been much exaggerated. He is so attached 
to the system under which he commenced his military 
career that, not recognising the change of conditions, he 
is opposed to all reforms, or any change save in the 
matter of dress. A progressive officer is the object of 
his most fervent dislike, and guiefa non movere his most 
cherished axiom, Colonel Stanley sees plainly enough 
—for he has plenty of commonsense, and possesses a 
fairness of mind not often found in a War Minister— 
that military affairs are in a bad state; but he is 
hampered by a sentimental feeling that Lord Cardwell’s 
changes should be regarded with tenderness, and by fear of 
provoking a contest with the philosophical Radicals and 
such cantankerous military M.P.’s as Sir Alexander 
Gordon and Sir Henry Havelock. The Ministry 
generally, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer in par- 
ticular, shrinks from any increase of expense, any such 
change as should involve interference with vested 
interests. The civil subordinates of the War Office con- 
sider it sacrilege to call in question the perfect wisdom 
of any of Lord Cardwell’s measures, in the composition 
of which they had a great share. There is also a knot 
of Staff Officers who belong to the Garnet Wolseley 
clique, and he, it is known, is an admirer of short 
service. Sir John Adye takes a similar view and the 
friends of the rising and undoubtedly able General Colley 
naturally deprecate any upsetting of the system which was, 
though the fact is not generally known, chiefly worked out 
by him. General Cameron, commanding a brigade at 
Aldershot, and a probable witness, is a fanatical Cardwel- 
lite, and maintains that the present failure is the result, not 
of the heaven-born War Minister’s system, but of its not hay- 
ing been thoroughly carried out. The evidence in favour 
of leaving things as they are, or only slightly modifying 
them, is likely, therefore, to be copious and influential. 
Committees, such as thatabout to be presided overby Lord 
Airey, are very apt to pack their witnesses, and to call 
few but Staff Officers and civil officials at the War 
Office. For a proper investigation of the case of the 
Army’s defects it is absolutely necessary that regi- 
mental officers, non-commissioned officers and men, 
should be allowed, nay, invited, to speak their minds 
freely. Otherwise the result will be a mere farce. It is 
also desirable that the Committee should be directed to 
inquire into the whole of our military system in so 
far as it affects the fighting efficiency of regiments 
when the latter are built up into armies. There are 
not, however, wanting indications that the instructions 
given to the Committee will restrict their investigations 
to very narrow limits. It seems tous that the case stands 
thus: Lord Cardwell almost entirely swept away the 
old system and substituted one of his own. That has 
failed in its most essential points. Let us, then, imitate 
the French, and begin with first principles, act as if we 
were about to build up an army and a military system for 
the first time. So much discussion has, during the last 
nine years, taken place, that much fresh evidence or 
many calculations need not be called for. ‘The materials 
are all ready, and the Committee have but to evolve a 
conclusion from them. It is quite unnecessary to go 
through the form of establishing the universally-recog- 
nised fact that the existing system has failed; and it 
would be a waste of time to try and devise some means 
of patching it up. The Committee may take the Army 
Estimates of the current year as a basis, and see how the 
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money can be laid out to the best advantage. We com 
fidently believe that it has never yet been so expended 
as to bring us in full worth. One method of securing 
economy is a regimental organisation adapted to modern 
conditions of war. “Ah,” but say the military conser- 
vatives, “you must not touch our regimental system, for 
that means diminishing the number of officers, and we 
have not enough of them as it is.” Our regiments might 
be more economically and efficiently organised without 
diminishing by a single one the present number of 
officers. Besides, the want of officers is only felt when 
we are engaged in war, and surely a substantial reserve 
of officers to meet such a contingency might be easily 
formed. Another economy might b> effected by intro- 
ducinga system of genuine decentralisation, abolishing two- 
thirds of the present forms, returns, and correspondence, 
and putting to death or otherwise disposing of half the 
clerks employed at the War Office. The great point, 
however, the chief business of the Committee, will be 
the question how to combine an effective first with a 
substantial second line. The solution, to our mind, is 
not difficult. 





M. GAMBETTA’S GAMBOLS. 


‘HE event of the week in Paris has of course been 
the féte given by M. Gambetta. Four thousand 
persons were invited, but the festivity was deprived of 
the presence of ladies. The concert in which Faure sung 
was splendid; the ballet of the period of 1790, per- 
formed by the coryphées of the opera, was charming ; 
the refreshments furnished for the army of guests left 
nothing to be desired, either in quantity or quality; the 
aspect of the gardens and reception rooms was fairy- 
like, and the brilliant uniforms of the officers present 
almost made up, as far as appearance went, for the 
absence of the fair sex. But the moral result of this 
féte (the first given by the future chief of France) is 
hardly satisfactory. The working classes, who are M. Gam- 
betta’s constituents, are murmuring at this extravagance, 
from the enjoyment of which they were, of course, 
excluded, though for form’s sake half-a-dozen of the most 
influential electors of Belleville were admitted to repre- 
sent the rest, and were even invited to come in morning 
dress. The Paris shopkeepers, whose trade it is to sup- 
ply the thousand and one necessaries of a lady’s toilet, 
are also displeased, as the reception did not do anything 
to increase their business. In the political world, even 
among the Republicans, it is considered extremely bad 
taste on the part of M. Gambetta, who, as President of 
the Chamber, is after all only the third personage in the 
State, to have eclipsed with his ostentation all the fétes 
given by M. Grévy and his Ministers. 

And finally, everyone in Paris is asking where the 
money for all this profusion came from. Faure was 
paid £240 for singing, and no less than 3600 Havannah 
cigars were either smoked or carried away. The most 
modest estimate of the cost is from £2000 to £4000, 
that is to say, either one or two years’ salary of the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber. Therefore people are naturally, 
though perhaps ill-naturedly, inquiring how this sum was 
obtained. To answer this unpleasant question, several 
papers friendly to M. Gambetta, quite ignoring the old 
adage, gui s’excuse s'accuse, have simultaneously under- 
taken the task of proving that M. Gambetta, who had 
no private fortune, left the office of Dictator not only as 
as poor as when he assumed it, but even encumbered 
with some debts. They give all the sources from which he 
derives any income, including his possession of half. the 
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shares in the Républigue Francaise and in the halfpenny 
edition of the same paper, which has a circulation of 
150,000 ; but, curiously enough, the sum total would 
hardly seem to justify so extravagant an expenditure for 
one festivity, as M. Gambetta’s general style of living is 
not exactly that of an anchorite. If this be true where 
did the money come from ? 





MAJOR BUTLER AND THE INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT. 


ie the summer of 1877 the advocates of a bold policy 
in Central Asia were very jubilant. The dangers to 
India of Russia’s advance southward were becoming 
more clearly recognised. In India, in particular, the 
outlook in military circles was held to be exhilarating, for 
the prospect of a collision with Russia was daily becom- 
ing more probable. It was tacitly admitted that a further 
move on the part of Russia would precipitate this crisis, 
and it was not easy to foretell how soon the flames of war 
might not spread from Bulgaria and Armenia to Khorasan 
and the banks of the Oxus. At such a moment the 
thought very naturally suggested itself to the Viceroy that 
it would be well to seek out allies in Central Asia in 
anticipation of the approaching struggle. Something 
was known of Russian intrigues in Afghanistan, and we 
had just failed at Peshawur in our attempt to make the 
Ameer our ally. It was also out of the question to think 
for the moment of Khokand, Bokhara, or Khiva. The 
ruler of Kashgar was hard pressed by the Chinese. 
Persia was outside the influence of the Viceroy. Over 
our minister at Teheran he possessed no authority. 
‘There remained only the Turcomans of Merve. The 
travels of Baker, Macgregor, and Napier had all served 
to attract attention to the subject of the Turcomans. It 
was at once resolved to carry ona more direct inter- 
course with them, but, as it was very uncertain how far 
the Home authorities might share in these views, secrecy 
was necessary. It only remained to procure the proper 
man, and then the business might be taken boldly, but 
secretly, in hand. They had not to look far before they 
found the officer who suited their requirements exactly. 
Captain, now Brevet-Major, Francis Butler, of the gth 
Regiment, had spent his leave in 1876 in exploring 
the region of the river Atrek in the disguise of a China- 
man. Instead of writing a book he had sent a report of 
his travels to head-quarters. That report was, we suppose, 
pigeon-holed and forgotten. But when in the following 
year it was resolved to send an agent to the Turcomans 
the name of this gallant and modest explorer very 
naturally occurred to the Viceroy. He accordingly 
invited him to Simla, listened to a personal narrative of 
his adventures, and entrusted him with that second 
mission, the history of which we are about to narrate. 
The whole transaction was carried out in the most 
secret manner. To his fellow officers and friends the 
whereabouts of Butler was to be a mystery. No incon- 
venient questions were to be asked concerning his absence 
from the regiment. He was away on “special service.” 
Having by these precautions silenced, as it was hoped, 
the gossips, it only remained to take steps to prevent 
Major Butler being stopped in his journey by the inter- 
ference of the Home authorities or of the Minister at 
Teheran. Major Butler had, therefore, to leave India in 
a semi-informal manner. Neither his business nor his 
departure was gazetted, and he received his instructions 
from the Viceroy alone. Trusting fully tothe honour of 
an English ruler, and reckless of the “convenient” in 
politics, Major Butler set out with a gay heart for the 
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Khorassan frontier. It is true that he had a pass from 
the Indian Foreign Secretary, but so far as. formal 
instructions went he possessed none except 

given in the interview referred to, From 
Kurrachee he reached the northern frontier of. Persia 
in safety. For many months no one suspected 
who he was, or with what object he had come. 
He avoided his countrymen as much as_ possible, 
and lived among the Persians, by whom he was 
taken for an American merchant trading in skins and 
turquoises. It was not, indeed, until he reached the 
border town of Koochan that his true character became 
generally known. From Koochan he went on north- 
wards into the Kuren Dagh, which he explored thoroughly, 
finding that the previous surveys of English officers were 
erroneous. During this portion of his tour he entered 
into the closest relations with the Turcomans. By the 
exhibition of great personal daring on one occasion when 
he fell into their hands he obtained their admiration and 
friendship. He resided amongst them for many weeks, 
and during that period he was treated as a most 
favoured guest, or rather as one of themselves. They 
entreated him to stay with them. They offered to make 
him their chief if he would only lead them against the 
Russians, They asked his advice, and followed it, in all 
matters connected with the defence of their country 
against the Russians. It was from him that they first 
learnt the value of earthworks and of a trained body of 
foot soldiers, and that, if Merve was to be held at all, it 
must be by adding greatly to its defences. If to be suc- 
cessful is to perform that. which has been undertaken, 
then no Envoy was ever more successful than was Major 
Butler. He had made the Turcomans his friends, and 
anxious to become the dependents, if not the subjects, 
of England. Alone among English officers of this 
generation, he had lived among and with them. They 
gave him a pass which would admit him at any time into 
their territory, even to Merve ; and when he departed, 
thinking that matters at the time of the Berlin Con- 
ference were the same as they had been when he left 
India, he promised that he would return with more 
definite instructions from the Indian Government. It is 
not necessary that those who appreciate the gallantry of 
this officer should agree with the policy which was 
evinced in all these proceedings. They are most instruc- 
tive as showing how the present Viceroy rewards faithful 
service, and it is for that reason alone that we have 
detailed the matter so far. 

The Russian Government, well served in Persia, soon 
heard all about the journey of Major Butler. They at 
once made representations upon the subject to our 
Foreign Office, and then for the first time it became 
known that Lord Lytton had sent an agent into Kara 
Kum. Some time was occupied in communicating 
between Whitehall and Calcutta, and then Lord Lytton, 
after disowning any responsibility for Major Butler’s 
doings, caused a peremptory message to be sent to him 
to return at once on receipt of it, under pain of instant 
dismissal from the Army. Major Butler’s secret enemies 
were quite as formidable to him as the Government, 
which now gave him frowns instead of the old smiles. A 
report was spread that he was a runaway, and this was 
speedily disseminated among the ‘Turcomans from 
Meshed. But the object of this rumour was defeated. 
The Turcomans at once said, “Oh, then you can stay 
with us and be our chief? We will follow you anywhere.” 
But the instant Major Butler received the official mes- 
sage just referred to he returned, and on his arrival at 
Kurrachee he was ordered to join his regiment at 
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Peshawur, although suffering from the effects of the two 
hot summers and one cold winter passed on the skirts of 
the Turcoman country. He had performed exactly what 
he had promised to accomplish, and he had done so in 
an unostentatious manner. He had adhered with the 
utmost fidelity to his secret understanding with Lord 
Lytton. If ever an officer deserved some special mark 
of favour, that officer was Major Butler. Lord Lytton 
appears to have, however, a peculiar way of rewarding 
zealous and faithful service. Not content with giving 
this explorer the cold shoulder, he has not yet even 
recouped him for all the expense to which he was 
put during his journey. At Lord Lytton’s command he 
took with him a young gentleman, who was to be ieft 
at Meshed, in order that all correspondence might be 
directed to his name for the purpose of concealing 
Major Butler’s presence. Out of his own pocket Major 
Butler paid his expenses from London to Meshed, and 
back to Kurrachee, where he remains unable, through 
want of funds, to return to England. Lord Lytton, 
though he was personally responsible for this expense, 
has not paid one shilling towards it, and the Indian 
Government refuses to give a return passage to one who 
was in its employ. Major Butler then petitioned to be 
permitted to proceed to the front when the Afghan war 
broke out, but even that small favour was refused him. 
As one of the leading politicals in India said, ‘“ Major 
Butler is now a marked man, and all because he 
succeeded more nearly than any one else in accom- 
plishing a most dangerous feat.” His instructions were 
to make friends of the Turcomans, and he did so. Lord 
Lytton’s ideas of public service, and the due reward for 
it, must be of a strange character, if, after sending a man 
on a perilous errand, which he brings to a successful 
termination, he considers that the fitting meed is such 
treatment as he has dealt out to Major Francis Butler. 
English writers have laid great stress on the case of the 
Russian officer, Vickovitch, but the Government of St. 
Petersburg never refused to repay him his expenses. 
In fact, one of the charges against Vickovitch was that 
he had been too lavish of Russian money among the 
sirdars of Afghanistan. It has been reserved for an 
English Viceroy to make the discovery that, in the 
distribution of honours and rewards, the mulcting of 
personal expenses might be mage to occupy a high 
place. Lord Lytton should, however, have remembered 
that the ungenerous treatment of a public servant brings 
discredit on the government of a great country quite as 
much as upon the individual who sanctions it; but 
Major Butler has a stronger plaint than a cry for 
generous treatment. He has been denied simple justice. 
From Lord Lytton personally he has, in return for 
faithful service, received nothing but the coldest neglect. 


THE ZULU IN LONDON. 

O more foolish attempt could, in our opinion, have 
been made by a Government than to try and 
forbid the exhibition of the six young Zulus, who are 
now in this country. ‘Though warriors, to all appearance, 
they are from tribes friendly to England. One of them, 
we understand, has even served among our native troops 
at the Cape. But irrespective of this, the mere ethno- 
logical interest attaching to that highly important South 
African race ought to have sufficed to welcome their 
introduction to the public rather than that an endeavour 

should have been made to prevent it. 
So far as we know, only asingle Zulu had as yet— 
years ago—been to our shores. Those at present here; 
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showing, as they do, some variety in type, offer excellent 
specimens for learned investigation ; and our wonder only 
is that eminent English physiologists did not at once put 
in a word of protest against the Philistine, but we are glad 
to say, finally abortive, attempt of the Home Secretary. 
At Berlin, Dr. Virchow lost no time in making the Zulu 
Kaffirs, who have during the last few weeks been ex- 
hibited there, the subject of the fullest inquiry, even as 
he had done shortly before with an interesting family of 
Lapps. It seems, however, that the Zulus at Berlin are 
not real aborigines from the “ Heavenly Country” (for 
this is the meaning of Zulu-land), but’ members of a 
somewhat lower race in other parts of South Africa. 
Several frauds of this kind are just now abroad under 
the name of Zulu. Those in the German capital, we 
learn, have recently given such offence by their gross 
behaviour in the public streets that the police thought 
themselves warranted in taking measures against them. 
As to the exhibition itself, any interference of the authori- 
ties would certainly have raised an outcry at Berlin, 
although the police there are invested with an unpleasant 
amount of power. 

It is stated in the public announcement that the Zulus 
in London will, in case of need, be officially vouched for 
by Sir ‘Theophilus Shepstone, who came over in the same 
boat with them—namely, the Balmoral Castle. Mean- 
while, any scepticism as to their genuineness to which 
we might have been inclined, was speedily dispelled at 
a private interview. We found that only one of them 
speaks a little English, whilst another—a young man of 
somewhat soft expression—can occasionally make him- 
self understood by means of a few English words, com- 
bined with a great deal of mimic art. This expressive 
power of gesture has been noted by all those who have 
been among the Zulus. These barbarians are born actors, 
as well as subtle, though somewhat long-winded, 
reasoners. Parleying and debating is one of their 
favourite occupations, when they do not fight; for, 
though the milking of the cows is done by the men, and 
a woman renders herself liable to the highest penalty, 
if she interferes with this business, the Zulus, when not 
battling or exercising their bodily strength, are lazy 
enough, and let the women work. 

We had no difficulty, by mentioning the names ot 
Tchaka, Dingaan, and Panda, in bringing out something 
of an admiring response from one or two of the strapping 
copper-coloured young fellows. “ Dingaan,” especially, 
was greeted by one of them with the exclamation :— 
“Great Chief!” Tchaka and Dingaan were the founders, 
in the beginning of this century, of that extraordinary 
military organisation which Panda and his son, Ketch- 
wayo (pronounced “Chketchway’”), have further 
developed. In the middle of the small room where 
the six woolly-haired, but rather elaborately frizzed 
Zuluswere just performing their toilette, a stone was placed 
by the gentleman who introduced us to them; and signs 
and exclamations were made by him, in order to show 
that that stone, which stood for Ketchwayo, was entirely 
surrounded by Englishmen. A shout of derision arose 
among several of the dusky athletes. One of them, 
however, by an admirable play of gestures, gave us to 
understand that Ketchwayo would never allow himself to 
be made prisoner, but that, when driven to bay, he would 
stab himself, so as not to fall into the hands of his foes. 
The acting of the dying was excellently done. 

There was, at first, some difficulty when we tried to 
find out what these South Africans know of Unkulunkulu. 
We put it as a test question in matters of religion. As 
soon as we raised a hand to make our, perhaps defective, 
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pronunciation of the word better understood, the reply 
from the Zulu who speaks a little English came quickly : 
—"*God!” Kaffirs out of Zulu-land speak of a Supreme 
Being as 7-Zongo. Hottentots use the word u-7ixo. 
Zulus call it Unkulunkulu. To the question how they 
supposed man was made, we could not get a reply. 
‘They confessed they did not know. From the laughing 
conversation among them we concluded that they were 
-talking simple natural materialism on the subject. In 
‘Zulu mythology, man is “torn out of the reeds” by 
Unkulunkulu, who “first came out” from the same 
vegetable quarter. There is, in this, some contact with 
Persian, Greek, and Germanic mythology, in which we 
find trees as the ancestral source of mankind. 

The Zulu language is by no means a harsh and 
guttural one like that of other Kaffirs, who got the dis- 
agreeable sounds from the Hottentots and the Bushmen. 
On the contrary, when slowly spoken, it has an almost 
Italian sound ; and so we found it on the lips of several 
of the men now here. The vocal and instrumental 
music which one of them was indulging in, by means of 
a one-stringed harp, when we unexpectedly came up to 
their room, was melancholy in the extreme, but given 
with a persistence which offered clear proof of the enjoy- 
ment the performer inwardly felt. In character, the 
Zulus are far from melancholy. As a race, they are 
known for their laughing propensity; and those here 
seem no exception to it. When we asked for the Ingoma 
-dance—the famous martial hymn and war-dance of the 
Zulu—we also had at first some difficulty in making our- 
selves understood in the absence of the regular interpreter. 
But with the aid of a few gestures we presently obtained 
a response from the apparently youngest among them; 
and he properly brought out the reirain with “Jé, jé, 
jé.” The assegais we inspected are light, short javelins, 
the spear-head rather longish. 

The Zulu are a gifted people beyond doubt. Witness 
what Bishop Colenso says in his work on the Pentateuch. 
He writes: ‘ While translating the story of the flood, I 
have had a simple-minded but intelligent native, one 
with the docility of a child but the reasoning powers of 
mature age, look up and ask, ‘Is that all true? Do you 
really believe that all this happened thus—that all the 
beasts and birds and creeping things upon the earth, 
Jarge and small, from hot countries and cold, came thus 
by pairs and entered into the ark with Noah? And did 
Noah gather food for them all, for the beasts and birds of 
prey, as well as the rest?’ My heart answered in the 
words of the Prophet: ‘Shall a man speak lies in the 
name of the Lord? I dared not do so. I felt 
that I dared not, as a servant of the God of truth, urge 
my brother man to believe that which I did not myself 
believe, which I know to be untrue, as a matter of fact 
and historical narrative. I gave him, however, such a 
reply as satisfied him for the time without throwing any 
discredit upon the general veracity of the Bible history. 
But I was driven against my will, I may, at first, truly 
say, to search more deeply into these questions, and I 
have since done so to the best of my power, with the 
means at my disposal in this colony.” 

It is not every day that a so-called savage helps in 
converting a Bishop; and it may be that Bishop Colenso, 
duly thankful for the enlightenment, looks now upon 
Ketchwayo’s doings with somewhat too favourable eyes. 
With this, we have, however, no concern in the present 
article. Of the intelligence of the Zulus here, none can 
doubt who studies their faces, and their mode of ex- 
pressing themselves, even but for a few moments. Some 
suppose that this warrior nation has arisen from a mixture 
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between a Semitic tribe originally dwelling in northern 

Africa, and a Negro people, the former having fought - 
their way through the dark Continent and become 
blended with the Hamitic stock. Two race-types within 
the Zulu would seem to confirm this theory ; but we are 
loth to give an opinion on so difficult a question. Some 
of the objects of adornment or daily use which the Zulus 
in London have with them, and which are made by hand, 
are evidence of an artistic turn as well as'of great skill. 
At all events, ethnologists and physiologists will do well 
to devote particular attention to them; and from this 
point of view we are glad that there is an end now of the 
absurd attempt at interference on the part of Mr. Cross. 


GOD THE KNOWN AND GOD THE 
UNKNOWN.—VIL. 


By SAMUEL BUTLER. 
THE LIFE EVERLASTING. 
ET us now consider the life which we can look 
forward to with certainty after death, and the moral 
government of the world here on earth. 

If we could hear the leaves complaining to one 
another that they must die, and commiserating the hard- 
ness of their lot in having ever been induced to bud 
forth, we should, I imagine, despise them for their 
peevishness more than we should pity them. We should 
tell them that though we could not see reason for think- 
ing that they would ever hang again upon the same 
bough as the same individual leaves, after they had once 
faded and fallen off, yet as they had been changing per- 
sonalities without feeling it during the whole of their 
leaf-hood, so they would on death continue to do this 
self-same thing by entering into new phases of life. True, 
death will deprive them of conscious memory concerning 
all preceding lives ; but, though they die as leaves, they 
live in the tree whom they have helped to vivify, whose 
growth and continued well-being is due solely to this 
life and death of its component personalities. 

We consider the cells which are born and die within 
us yearly to have been sufficiently honoured in having 
contributed their quotum to our life; why should we 
have such difficulty in seeing that a healthy enjoyment 
and employment of ouf life will give us a sufficient reward 
in that growth of God wherein we may live more truly 
and effectually after death than we have lived when we 
were conscious of existence? Is Handel dead when he 
influences and sets in motion more human beings in three 
months now than during the whole, probably, of the 
yearsin which he thought that he was alive ? What is being 
alive if the power to draw men for many miles in order 
that they may put themselves ex rapport with him is not 
being so? ‘True, Handel no longer knows the power 
which he has over us, but this is a small matter; he no 
longer animates six feet of flesh and blood, but he lives 
in us as the dead leaf lives in the tree. He is with God, 
and God knows him though he knows himself no more. 

This should suffice, and I observe in practice doessuffice 
for all reasonable persons. It may be said that one day the 
tree itself must die, and the leaves no longer live therein ; 
and so, also, that the very God or Life of the World will 
one day perish, as all that is born must surely in the end 
die. But they who fret upon such grounds as this must 
be in so much want of a grievance that it were a cruelty 
to rob them of one: if a man who is fond of music tor- 
tures himselt on the ground that one day all possible 
combinations and permutations of sounds will have been 
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exhausted so that there can be no more new tunes, the 
only thing we can do with him is to pity him and leave 
him; nor is there any better course than this to take 
with those idle people who worry themselves and others 
on the score that they will one day be unable to 
remember the small balance of their lives that they have 
not already forgotten as unimportant to them—that they 
will one day die to the balance of what they have not 
already died to. I never knew a well-bred or amiable 
person who complained seriously of the fact that he would 
have to die, Granted that we must all sometimes find 
ourselves feeling sorry that we cannot remain for ever at 
our present age, and that we may die so much sooner 
than we like ; but these regrets are passing with well- 
disposed people, and are a sine gud non for the existence 
of life at all. For if people could live for ever so 
as to suffer from no such regret, there would be no 
growth nor development in life; if, on the other hand, 
there were no unwillingness to die, people would commit 
suicide upon the smallest contradiction, and the race 
would end in a twelvemonth. 

We then offer immortality, but we do not offer resur- 
rection from the dead ; we say that those who die live in 
the Lord whether they be just or unjust, and that the 
present growth of God is the outcome of all past lives ; 
but we believe that as they live in God—in the effect 
they have produced upon the universal life—when once 
their individual life is ended, so that it is God who 
knows of their life thenceforward and not themselves ; 
and we urge that this immortality, this entrance into the 
joy of the Lord, this being ever with God, is true, and 
can be apprehended by all men, and that the perception 
of it should and will tend to make them lead happier, 
healthier lives ; whereas the commonly-received opinion is 
true with a stage truth only, and has little permanent 
effect upon those who are best worth considering. Never- 
theless the expressions in common use among the 
orthodox fit in so perfectly with facts which we must all 
acknowledge, that it is impossible not to regard the ex- 
pressions as founded upon a prophetic perception of the 
facts. 

Two things stand out with sufficient clearness. The 
first is the rarity of suicide even among those who rail at 
life most bitterly. The other is the little eagerness with 
which those who profess most to long for a resurrec- 
tion desire to begin their new life. When comforting 
a husband upon the loss of his wife we do not tell him 
that we hope he will soon join her; but we should cer- 
tainly do this if we could even pretend we thought the 
husband would like it. I can never remember having 
felt or witnessed any pain, bodily or mental, which would 
have made me or any one else receive a suggestion that 
we had better commit suicide without indignantly asking 
how our adviser would like to commit suicide himself. 
Yet there are so many and such easy ways of dying that 
indignation at being advised to commit suicide arises more 
from enjoyment of life than from fear of the mere 
physical pain of dying. Granted that there is much de- 
plorable pain in the world from ill-health, loss of money, 
loss of reputation, misconduct of those nearest to us, or 
what not, and granted that in some cases these causes do 
drive men to actual self-destruction, yet suffering such as 
this happens to a comparatively small number, and occu- 
pies comparatively a small space in the lives of those to 
whom it does happen. 

What, however, have we to say to those cases in which 
suffering and injustice are inflicted upon defenceless 
people for years and years, so that the iron enters into 
their souls, and they have no avenger? Can we give any 


comfort to such sufferers? and, if not, is our religion any 
better than a mockery—a filling the rich with good 
things and sending the hungry empty away? Can we 
tell them, when they are oppressed with burdens, yet that 
their cry will come up to God and be heard? The ques- 
tion suggests its own answer, for assuredly our God 
knows our innermost secrets : there is not a word in our 
hearts but He knoweth it altogether; He knoweth our 
down-sitting and our uprising, He is about our path and 
about our bed, and spieth out all our ways; He has 
fashioned us behind and before, and “we cannot attain 
such knowledge,” for, like all knowledge when it has 
become perfect, “<¢ ts too excellent for us.” 

“Whither then,” says David, “shall I go from thy 
Spirit, or whither shall I go, then, from thy presence ? 
IfI climb up into heaven thou art there; if I go down 
into hell thou art there also. If I take the wings of the 
morning and remain in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
even there also shall thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand shall hold me. IfI say peradventure the darkness 
shall cover me, then shall my night be turned into day: 
the darkness and light to thee are both alike. or my 
veins are thine ; thou hast covered me in my mother’s 
womb. My bones are not hid from thee : though I be 
made secretly and fashioned beneath in the earth, thine 
eyes did see my substance yet being unperfect; and in 
thy book were all my members written which day by day 
were fashioned when as yet there was none of them. DoI 
noth ate them, O Lord, thathatethee? and am I notgrieved 
with them that rise up against thee? Yea, I hate them 
right sore, as though they were mine enemies.” (Psalm 
cxxxix.) There is not a word of this which we cannot 
endorse with more significance, as well as with greater 
he artiness, than those can do who look upon God as he 
is commonly represented to them; whatever comfort, 
therefore, those in distress have been in the habit of 
receiving from these and kindred passages, we intensify 
rather than not. We cannot, alas! make pain cease to be 
pain, nor injustice easy to bear ; but we can show that no 
pain is bootless, and that there is a tendency in all in- 
justice to right itself; suffering is not inflicted wilfully, 
as it were by a magician who could have averted it, it is 
not vain in its results, but unless we are cut off from God 
by having dwelt in some place where none of our kind 
can know of what has happened to us, it will move God’s 
heart to redress our grievance, and will tend to the hap- 
piness of those who come after us, even if not to our 
own. 

The moral government of God over the world is 
exercised through us, who are his ministers and persons, 
and a government of this description is the only one 
which can be observed as practically influencing men’s 
conduct. God helps them who helps themselves, for He 
and they are one. Again, Vox populi vox Det. ‘The cur- 
rent feeling of our peers is what we instinctively turn to 
when we would know whether such and such a course 
of conduct is right or wrong; and so Paul clenches his list 
of things the Philippians were to hold fast to with the 
words, “ whatsoever things are of good fame ”—that is to 
say, by an appeal to the educated conscience of his age. 
Certainly the wicked do sometimes appear to escape 
punishment, but it must be remembered there are 
punishments from within which do not meet the eye. 
If these fall on a man, he is sufficiently punished ; if they 
do not fall on him, it is probable we have been over hasty 
in assuming that he is wicked. : 

In my next and last article I will speak briefly of the 
unknown and greater God, of whom the God of this 
world is probably a Person and a constituent portion. 
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HOLIDAY RESORTS. 
III. 

THE SOLENT. I. 
F all those pastimes for which Englishmen are 
distinguished, and into which they enter with an 
enthusiasm peculiar to their race, yachting is, to my 
thinking, at once the most truly characteristic and the 
most delightful. It is nobler than shooting or fishing, if 
for no other reason than that the “pain or pleasure” of 
its pursuers is never blent with “ sorrow of the meanest 
thing that feels.” It is grander than riding or horse- 
racing, because it is often a veritable struggle with the 
elements, and demands the most excellent wisdom and 
the choicest courage. Above all, it is truly representa- 
tive of what is, after all, a marine country, sea-surrounded 
and sea-loving. A Briton ought to be, in heart at least, 
a sailor. From beginning to end of his life he has more 


or less acquaintance with the sea ; nay, even if, like Jean. 


Paul, he has never seen it with his eyes, he has come 
into more or less collision with those who sail upon it, 
and he has heard the great traditions of the leaders of 
our Fleet, from Drake downwards. So when an inhabi- 
tant of these islands goes out upon the deep he feels 
none of that repugnance and dislike for salt water which 
possesses land-locked populations. Wherever he rocks 
he feels at home. The salt water is, or ought to be, his 
proper element. Physical inexperience may make him 
temporarily sea-sick or squeamish, but if his heart is in 
the right place, and his liver not hopelessly wrong, he 
soon sings with Barry Cornwall— 

The sea, the sea, the open sea, 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free ! 
and, with chest expanded, treads the deck like a true son 
of ‘ Britannia,—who rules the waves.” 

As I write, the tapping of hammers and clinking of 
steel is. over in a thousand shipbuilding yards, from. the 
Isle of Wight to the Clyde. New vessels, which have 
been seen in all stages of development, from the light, 
clean skeleton to the completed hull ready to receive its 
spars, have at last received their wings and left the water’s 
edge. Boats dismantled for the winter, and consigned 
for many months to a bed in the inglorious ooze, have 
been cleaned and overhauled by busy hands. The swift 
“tracer” has again put its glory on ; its masts have been 
scraped, its decks cleaned, its copper burnished to the 
old brightness, while Lapthorn has in all probability. pre- 
pared for it a new suit of snow-white sails. The broader 
and snugger “cruiser,” built more for com fort than speed, 
is also in commission.” ‘Though this season will be a 
dull one, and few new yachts of any importance are 
forthcoming, there is sufficient business on our sea-shores 
to show that the merry sailing season is upon us. At 
home, those who love racing, and who dart eagerly from 
one regatta to another, are studying the programme of 
the season, and arranging their plans to be here, there, 
and everywhere, as the club-flag flies; while, on the 
other hand, those who prefer steady cruising are looking 
up their charts, calculating expenses, anticipating 
deficiencies in the victualling department, and selecting 
sea-going crews and pilots. Yachts innumerable are 
sprinkling the seas, thousands flashing like sea-birds on 
the Solent and round the Isle of Wight, many running 
round Land’s End to the Clyde or to the coast of Ire- 
land, others creeping up the stormy East Coast to face 
the North Sea and gain the countless fjords of Norway. 
Every vessel, from the tiny little cutter of five tons up to 
the giant cutter Oimara or the noble schooner Gwendo- 
line, flies the Ensign and carries an English-speaking 
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crew.. Before the season is over many an adventure will. 
be had, many a difficulty faced and conquered, many a 
danger braved ; but, unless the year be exceptionally un- 
prosperous, few casualties will occur, and the pleasure- 
fleet will bring its owners back to shore in safety, 
strengthened and renewed by a brief experience of the 
wonders and the dangers of the deep. 

Yacht-racing is an amusement sué generis. It has few 
of the ugly features which still darken the Turf, and its 
delights are at once more thorough, more enduring, and 
more manly. To the uninstructed, of course, a regatta 
is “slow,” and chiefly attractive on account of the 
fashionable crowds which throng the beach. How dif- 
ferent is it to one who has a sailor’s eye, a love of the 
sea, a knowledge, however slight, of the skill and deli- 
cacy of handling which yacht-racing demands! Tosuch 
an one each vessel seems a living thing as it dances upon 
the waters, expands its wings to the breeze, or furls them 
before the gathering blast. Corinthian races, in which 
all the competing boats are managed entirely by gentlemen 
amateurs, without professional assistance, are especially 
enjoyable ; and it is a treat, indeed, to form one of such 
a crew. 

But if racing is exciting beyond measure, what shall 
I say of cruising, with its countless enchantments un- 
dreamed of by the yachtsman who confines himself to the 
social dissipations of the regattas? A cruise in a small 
yacht, especially if one is a good enough sailor to 
superintend its movements and take the lion’s share of 
work at the tiller, isa thing to be marked with a white 
stone. I say a small yacht, advisedly; for when the 
vessel is large and entirely under the control of an 
authorised skipper, it affords much the same kind of 
pleasure as a voyage in any other large vessel. One is 
taken about in superlative comfort from one port to 
another, but the true glory of cruising is missed. For 
perfect cruising there should be a large amount of respon- 
sibility, a certain measure of work, and, to be candid, an 
occasional spice of hardship. A good yachtsman ought 
to be master of his own vessel, able to navigate her with- 
out assistance, and ready in an emergency to take his full 
share of labour, or danger, with the men. 

Many inexperienced people, who would gladly enjoy 
its pleasures, have an idea that yachting is an expensive 
pastime ; whereas, with proper precaution, it can be 
enjoyed in the most economical manner possible. Two 
or three friends, clubbing together and sharing expenses, 
can charter a yacht and enjoy a three months’ trip to 
Norway or the Shetlands for a less sum than they would 
spend during a three weeks’ run to Paris. On board 
many yachts, of course, there is much luxury and waste, 
and the decks are more often washed with champagne 
than with salt water. Nor must I fail to note that the 
harum-scarum extravagance which is only too common 
has had the effect of deteriorating the nautical quality of 
yacht-skippers and yacht-sailors. Both in choosing a 
skipper and in picking men to sail under him one must 
nowadays be very careful, There is no more impudent 
and truculent scoundrel to be found than your “swell” 
yacht-captain. He is ignorant and insolent, lazy and 
pertinacious, vulgar and pretentious; and woe to the 
inexperienced landsman who falls into his hands! The 
men under him soon imitate his folly, and the result is 
general demoralisation. With proper care, on the other 
hand, good sailors and good captains can be found, 
With their assistance, and with a tight vessel underfoot, 
cruising should be an unmixed delight. Whether sailing 
merrily from port to port along the South Coast of 
England, or running across the Channel for a peep at the 
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green fields of Normandy and the wild crags of 
Brittany, or wandering among the numberless lovely sea- 
lochs of the West Highlands of Scotland, or rushing as 
far north as the stormy Loffodens to look at the Mael- 
strém, days and nights of glorious pleasure and adven- 
ture may be enjoyed. 

In the Isle of Wight the season begins sooner than 
that in most other sea-side places, and ends earlier. 
For the principal occupation of the visitors is yachting, 
ot looking at yachts, and pretending to sail in them. For 
comfort and pleasure at sea June and July are generally 
the best months, because the days are longest and long 
spells of bad weather most unusual. Of course this year 
we have had neither spring nor summer, and yachting has 
therefore been pleasant only to those who don’t mind 
roughing it, and rather prefer a wet jacket to a dry one. 
Yet, in hopes of better weather, many have already 
settled at Ryde and Cowes, consoling themselves on the 
many days when rain has been incessant by innumerable 
games of billiards and rubbers of whist at the Royal 
Yacht Squadron and Victoria Clubs. The former of 
these establishments, however, is closed to all but the 
select few—owners of a great name, a considerable for- 
tune, and a large yacht. Cowes, therefore, is, it must be 
confessed, a distinctly dull place on a wet day. There is 
nothing particular to do, there is no spacious pier with 
sheltered verandah, as at Ryde, where people collect and 
meéet their friends and chat while sniffing the wet but 
healthy breeze. Cowes is pre-eminently a place for fine 
weather alone. When the sun shines brightly and the blue 
Solent is dotted with white sails, when the roads are 
lively with boats putting off to the yachts, when the 
bathing-machines are pushed out into the tepid water, 
and the esplanade is crowded with fair ladies in the sort 
of nautical dress which is thoroughly appropriate for 
sailors who never leave dry land, then it is one of the 
most attractive of our holiday resorts. The beautiful 
wooded hills which ascend round the picturesque town 
and carry their dense foliage almost down to. the water’s 
edge, the taper masts of the vessels, the bright bunting, 
and the distant view of the Hampshire coast, combine to 
form a most attractive picture. A stay at this excessively 
fashionable place, however, for the vulgar people who 
cannot hopeto cross the threshold of the Club house, some- 
what modifies the first so charming impression. For such 
persons, who, in fact, form the immense majority of the 
British public, althou gh those who fly the white ensign 
ignore their very existence, Ryde is distinctly more 
amusing. ‘There is the long pier, which seems to stretch 
almost half-way to Portsmouth, and where a band plays 
daily with more sense of harmony and a better selection 
of music than are always found at the seaside. There is 
as much yachting as at Cowes, though ona rather smaller 
and less extravagant scale. Most of the regattas can be 
seen to perfection from the platform surmounting the 
pavilion at the pier end, and the Victoria Yacht Club is 
lavish in its hospitality. Excellent balls are given there 
during the regatta week, and the terrace, from which the 
view is unfortunately rather hindered by the pier, is a 
favourite resort of the members, and of the many guests 
whom the Club rules allow to be introduced. Viewed 
from the sea, Ryde is hardly as pretty as Cowes, for it 
does not possess a river dividing it into two old-fashioned 
and picturesque halves ; but as a place to live in it is 
distinctly more convenient. Of late it has increased in. 
size enormously, and extends for upwards of a mile 
inland and on both sides of Union Street, which may be 
taken as a centre. There are always plenty of clean and 
airy lodgings to be had, and not a few pleasant little 
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houses, surrounded by beautiful, if small, gardens, full of 
roses, hydrangeas, carnations, and all the flowers for which 
the Isle of Wight is famous. There are, too, plenty of 
excellent shops, nor are the prices demanded as a rule at 
all excessive, The streets are beautifully clean and well- 
paved, but of course very steep, and the drives to Brading 
Haven, to Shanklin, Blackgang, Carisbrook, and many 
other charming nooks on the island, so well known as not 
to require mention. It is, perhaps, almost a pity that the 
Isle of Wight Railway—almost a miniature affair, which 
twists round hills, ascends gradients, and turns corners 
like an ordinary road—should have tended to vulgarise 
some of the most lovely spots, and to have converted the 
beauties of Nature into a commercial speculation. Six- 
pence is levied almost everywhere from everyone before 
anything pretty can be seen, and though the charge is 
not excessive, any charge at all is a bore. Still, 
the railway is convenient, and has not only made 
the south of the island much more easy 
of access, but has largely contributed to the 
development of Ryde itself. Persons, however, who 
feel inclined to spend their holidays at Shanklin or 
Sandown should be warned that the connection between 
train and boat is liable to frequent interruptions and 
delays, sv that the four hours in which the journey from 
London to the “back of the island” is advertised often 
extend to five or even six. Those who want an occa- 
sional sail, but do not possess vessels of their own, can 
find very safe and seaworthy wherries at Ryde, Seaview, 
and Cowes; but in all cases an agreement as to price 
should be made. Others who prefer ferra firma will find 
plenty of amusement either on the pier or in some of the 
charming country walks in the neighbourhood. ‘To the 
top of the Culver cliffs and back is a splendid excursion 
of about twelve miles ; to Binstead is a nice short, lady’s 
walk ; and there are many others which any enterprising 
pedestrian will discover for himself and enjoy all the 
more. The bathing is, unfortunately, the weakest part of 
Ryde, as the tide goes a long way out, and the bottom is 
mud. But this is also being improved by works now 
nearly completed. SAUNTERER. 





THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 


[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
: letters which appear under this heading. | 
> 
CONSERVATIVE BANQUET 
IN THE CITY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
TR,—In an article on the recent Conservative dinner 
in the City, you allude to my speech. Of the 
general fairness of your comments I have nothing to 
complain, though I was not aware that I had described 
the Home Rulers as “a portion of the Liberal Party,” 
and I am not so reported in any paper I have seen. 
What I wish to ask your attention to is an observation 
you very naturally make. You say, “In the special case 
to which Mr. Fowler alluded, the charge is the more 
unjust as he would certainly have substantiated it, and 
unseated his opponent if he had had sufficient evidence.” 
The facts are these. A petition has to be lodged 
within twenty-one days of the return of the writ, while 
two months are allowed for the publication of the 
accounts of the candidates. When those accounts were 
published, I found, after it was too late to petition, that 
the sitting members, on the statement of their acknow- 
ledged and authorised agents, had expended £497 in 
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messengers and watchers, Whether this is not a case 
which warranted my language I leave to your readers to 
determine, as the constituency has only a population of 
17,000, and under 1900 electors,—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 
R. N. Fow.er. 

[We willingly give publicity to the above letter. 

Several morning papers reported Mr. Alderman Fowler 


‘to have described the Home Rulers as a “ portion of the 


Liberal Party.” But as the reports of his speech were 
necessarily condensed, it is not at all unlikely that in- 
accuracies may have crept in. We regret that our 
remarks were, in this respect, based on insufficient 
information. Events have since proved that neither of 
the great Parties into which the House is divided will 
have anything whatever to do with the Home Rulers. | 





A FEW THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 

ABOUT THE INCOME-TAX. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

IR,—Most persons are aware that in the fifth and 
sixth years of the reign of Queen Victoria a certain 
Act of Parliament was passed for the purpose of granting 
to Her Majesty certain duties on the profits from trades, 
occupations, &c., and that a further Act was passed in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth years for the same purpose. 
Almost everyone has had experience of the annoyance 
occasioned by the working of these Acts, as well by having 
to make a statement of their private income, as in fre- 
quently being overcharged on the amount of such income. 
But this is miid compared with what those unfortunate 
persons have to suffer who, under the Act, are made to 
serve as assessors and collectors of the duties. Strange 
as it may appear, power is vested in a number of officials 
to appoint any person to assess and collect the duties for 
the parish in which he resides, and large penalties may 
be inflicted upon him if he refuse or object. The pro- 
cedure is as follows. Brown finds upon his breakfast 
table an official-looking document, commanding him to 
appear at a given time and place, there to receive 
instructions previous to his being appointed an assessor- 
He is constrained to obey, and presents himself at the 
place appointed, which is generally the Town Hall, or 
some such central place. He there finds upwards of a 
score of similar unfortunates, who have been summoned 
from miles around to serve as assessors for the country 
parishes where they reside, two assessors being re- 
quired for each parish. After waiting his turn, he is 
shown into an apartment where the Commissioners 
of Taxes sit with their clerk, and the Surveyor of Taxes 
for the district. An oath is then administered to him, 
by which he undertakes to satisfactorily accomplish the 
duties about to be imposed on him. He is provided 
with a large parcel of blank forms, and is directed to set 

about the execution of his office immediately. 

His instructions are as follows:—He is to fill up the 
forms provided, and deliver one of them to each person 
in his parish of whom he has reason to believe that he 
has an income of more than #150 a year. He is to 
deliver a form to every person who occupies a house 
above the value of £20 a year, and another form is 
destined for those who possess any kind of real property. 
All these forms are to be filled up and delivered again at 
his private residence. He then transmits them to the 
Commissioners, and congratulates himself that he is a 
free man. -Not so, however. A fortnight or so brings 
him a large parcel of sealed letters—a letter for everyone 
who is charged with income-tax, containing the amount 
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of duty placed against him, and the place and hour 
he may appeal against it, if he so chooses to do. 
These letters he has to deliver. He also receives a 
packet of large papers, which he is directed to paste up 
on the church and chapel doors, public places, and the like ; 
these are various notices relative to income-tax. His duties 
are now performed, and he is allowed the magnificent sum 
of 134d.in the £ byGovernment on the amount collected. 
But this trifle is alsoa sham and a delusion, the diffi- 
culties in getting it being almost insurmountable. It rests 
with the Commissioners whether he shall not be appointed 
to collect these duties ; and lucky may he think himself 
if he is not compelled to assume the functions of a tax- 
collector, All this jobbery ought to be done away with, 
together with other crying evils attendant upon getting in 
the taxes which, with your permission, I may enlarge upon 
in a future letter. The subject has been brought before 
Parliament, but in the present block of public business 
it stands small chance of redress.—I am, &c., Lex. 


SIR H. THOMPSON’S DINNERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
IR,—In your able article thereon, page 896, you do 
not, I venture to think, make sufficiently clear to 
the ordinary reader the horror which I feel sure you feel 
at the vicious practice of plunging the green salad into 
water. Most cooks do so, and thereby spoil it. Fresh 
from the garden the lettuces should be carefully wiped 
with a cloth, and then, as you say, broken, but not cut.— 
Yours, A. H. CHRISTIE. 
Athenzeum Club. 


TEMPORARY FREE EXHIBITION OF 
PICTURES AND DRAWINGS IN SOUTH 
LONDON. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
IR,—It is proposed to open a free exhibition of 
pictures, drawings, photographs, &c., during the 
vacation of the Working Men’s College in August and 
September, when the spacious rooms will be otherwise 
unused, if owners of such works of art will lend them for 
this purpose in sufficient number. Every care will be 
taken of them, and they will be fully insured against 
loss by fire. 

South London is quite destitute of any Museum or 
Art Gallery, and it is believed that the inhabitants of the 
poor and crowded neighbourhood of Lambeth would 
value such a collection as it is desired to make. 

Will you kindly allow me to ask in your columns for . 
help in carrying out the proposed exhibition ?—I am, 
dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. RossiTerR, Hon. Sec. 
Working Men’s College, 
143, Upper Kennington Lane. 
July rsth, 1879. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


—>—_- 

THe MIDLAND BANKING Company, LImMITED.—The 
City article of the Zimes draws attention to the report of 
this Company, and makes some.-rather severe but 
thoroughly just remarks on the subject. We hope to be 
able next week to lay before our readers some very 
curious circumstances connected with this institution. 
For to-day it must suffice to say that the Articles of 
Association of the Midland Banking Company contain a 
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clause by which no person who has purchased shares can 
be registered as a shareholder unless his name be approved 
by the Board. Without this approval no transfer of shares 
can be carried out, and this clause has undoubtedly been 
put into force on at least one recent occasion. Persons, 
therefore, who buy Midland Banking shares through their 
broker, are exposed to the transfer being refused by the 
directors, and may have to put up with much loss of time 
and money, unless they are assured beforehand that 
the Board will kindly permit them to hold the shares. 
THE NEWS FROM Paris is not very satisfactory. The 
weather continues to engross publicattention to a 
considerable degree, and it is generally believed that it 
will materially affect the prosperity of the country. All 
the papers have taken up the subject of the foreign 
exchanges. The balance of trade for the present year 
shows already a deficiency of 600 million francs, and 
must become still worse in autumn, when the large 
purchases. of corm have to take place. To think that 
another 200 millicns would suffice to pay for the falling 
off, as some papers do, seems to be rather an optimist 
view. Anyhow, everything points in the direction of the 
foreign rates being against France this year. It is, of 
course, impossible to say whether there will be a large 
export of gold. The country possesses too large invest- 
ments in foreign countries, too many foreign bills, and 
other claims abroad for the adjustment of the balance of 
trade to be exclusively effected through remittances in 
gold. Yet this circumstance renders it necessary for 
the holders of such securities to part with them at a 
given moment, if they are to be made use of as such, 
and, looking at it in this light, it is difficult to antici- 
pate what will eventually take place. Paris, which 
is naturally the leader’ of the whole of France, 
shows a strongly-marked and continued tendency @ fa 
hausse, and, whatever may be the course of the foreign 
exchange, is not likely to abandon the attitude so very 
soon. Onthe contrary, it has been noticed on many occa- 
sions that the French capitalists evince an increasing in- 
terestin foreign investments. During this year alone a large 
number of foreign securities have been brought within the 
range of business on the Paris Bourse, and considerable 
amounts have found their way into the hands of private 
investors, who certainly will not part with them on purely 
economical grounds. As to the amount of specie 
amassed in the Bank of France, which in such an 
emergency would first come into play, it ncw consists of 
1100 millions of gold and 1150 millions of silver, the 
latter of which could not naturally come into account, as 
it only serves as a means of internal circulation. Con- 
cerning the rates of exchange, Holland remains steady 
at 2075%, above the gold-point ; London, 25 30}4—very 
near it; Germany, 1225@. Doubtless the market has 
been stocked to a very great extent, otherwise the rates 
for carrying forward, which were paid during the last 
fortnightly regulation, could not have been so enormous 
and quite out of proportion with the general custom. 
For Banque d’Escompte, for instance, three francs report 
was paid, which, inclusive of brokerage, amounts to a 
‘rate of 20 per cent. per annum. It will be recollected 
that before the Vienna catastrophe—six years ago— 
similar terms were granted. Let us hope that the French 
public will not, by inordinate speculation, inaugurate a 
similar epoch, but refrain from lending too willing an ear 
to the puffing advertisements which are now again dis- 
playing themselves on the fourth page of the French 
papers, and are only calculated to vulgarise gambling in 
the most doubtful stocks and securities. 
THE LIABILITIES Of the Western District Bank, Limited, 


whose head office is in Barrow-on-Furness, and which has 
just failed, are not expected to prove large. The bank 
was established in 1875, and has a subscribed capital of 
£115,730, of which £3000 is paid up. The embarrass- 
ments are too small to cause apprehension with regard 
other country banks. eh = 
THE MANCHEsSTERand County Bank, Limited, will hold 
its half-yearly ordinary meeting on Friday, the 25th July. 
The report issued by the directors shows a net profit of 
462,712 18s, 11d., enabling them to pay a dividend of 
15 per cent. per annum and to add £5000 to the reserve 
fund, which will thus be raised to £425,000. 

TENDERS for a new 4 per cent. Canadian Government 
Loan of £3,000,000 were received on 15th inst. at the 
office of Messrs. Baring, Brothers, and Co. The total 
application reached about 43,162,000. Tenders at the 


official minimum of 95 get about 90 per cent., and all 
above in full, 








THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


— 
THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 


OW that the Comédie Francaise have departed 

from their temporary home at the Gaiety, and 

the minds of the theatre-loving public have somewhat 
calmed down, it may not be out of place briefly to 
examine the lessons that have been given to us by our 
neighbours across the Channel, and weigh the evidence 
of public expression anent their performances. In the 
first place great praise is due both to Mr. Hollingshead 
and M. Meyer for their energy in promoting the visit 
and their admirable arrangements throughout the whole 
of the series of performances. For with one notable 
exception, viz., the “serious indisposition” of Sarah 
Bernhardt, to use a vulgarism, there was not a hitch in 
the proceedings. The selection of the plays to be pro- 
duced was well calculated and thought out so as to 
enable each member to show his or her respective 
talents, and no pains were spared to render everything as 
perfect as it could be. Of course the leading feature in 
the “ French plays” was Sarah Bernhardt. At least the 
public, following one another like sheep, awarded her 
the palm, and it became the correct thing to ask, not 
‘Have you been to the French plays?” but “ Have 
you seen Sarah Bernhardt?” That Sarah Bernhardt is 
a fine actress, and takes her place in the first rank, there 
is no denying. Graceful and sympathetic, yet forcible 
and tragic when required, with perfect elocution, -it 
would be impossible that she should be otherwise. But 
that she is far beyond anything or anybody that has ever 
been before or likely to come after we deny im foto. 
Moreover, we assert that on the English stage we have 
her equal in Miss Ellen Terry, if not in Miss Neilson. 
Physical weakness is an obstacle that both Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Ellen Terry have to contend with, and in 
the case of the former it is conspicuous, for in her 
finest scene in “ Hernani” her voice is apt to 
fail her. And it becomes an impossibility for her to 
keep up the intensity of feeling for which she. is justly 
famed. The secret of her popularity with the English 
public is not difficult to find out. It is comprised in 
two words, “novelty” and “eccentricity,” both so dear 
to the insular mind. Had not Sarah Bernhardt been 
surrounded by a fictitious halo of eccentricity in painting, 
sculpturing, ballooning, writing, and other accomplish. 
ments, she would, we believe, have been written down a 
very fine actress andnomore; but the false glamour blinded 
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and one and all hastened to throw themselves 
at her feet; and men and women to whom French 
a sealed book, or about as 
on the famed needle of Cleopatra, rushed to 
see her, and went among their fri eclaiming that 
such an actress, such art, had never before been seen ; 
or that “Sarah Bernhardt was so far above the rest that 
it quite spoilt the play, as they could not act up to her.” 
Towards the end of the series this exaggerated adulation 
had its effect, and we noticed a disposition on the part 
of the actress to treat her audience with a certain 
amount of superciliousness. However, this is not to be 
wondered at, for the wholesale flattery she received was 
enough to turn the head of any woman even with less 
ambition than Sarah Bernhardt. ‘To us she remains as 
an actress of the highest order, but further than that 
we do not go. And now what have we learnt? Firstly, 
the art of moving on the stage is paid far more 
attention to than it is with us, and consequently gestures, 
although in reality carefully studied, seem but a natural 
impulse. Secondly, distinctness of speech and being 
what is known as “ word perfect,” with one or two excep- 
tions, would serve as a useful Jesson. The French theatre 
does not rely so much on scenic effects as our own, but if 
not so gorgeous, or indeed so realistic, they show far 
more taste in “ dressing ”—v.e, setting out the stage, 
never crowding it with too much furniture, and always 
leaving ample space for movement, exit, or entrance. 
We have decidedly the advantage of them in the length 
of time between the acts, for with the absence 
of music the enfr’acte seems interminable, while 
they are more punctual in commencing than we are. 
Taking the whole company, it must be remembered that 
they are what may be called a picked corps, and conse- 
quently from acting together, more perfect than many of 
the companies at our theatres in London. Still it cannot 
be said, notwithstanding the “ fuss ” that has been made 
about them, that they have, excepting in a few details, 
shown themselves so superior and capable of “ reform- 
ing the English stage” as some people would have 
it. Of the male or female members the men 
were as a body decidedly superior. Few actors can 
equal M. Coquelin, and everyone played his own par- 
ticular 7é/e wlth a peculiar idiosyncracy. That the visit 
of the Comédie Francaise was a treat, and their acting 
good we have said, but we welcome it also with another 
feeling, in that by their presence amongst us they have 
convinced all, except those who were blinded by the 
reasons before given, that the English stage and English 
actors and actresses are not so far behind those of Paris, 
and though as a whole the latter may be superior, we 
still have those who can equal and in some cases surpass 
their best. 


FOLLY THEATRE. 

hee inevitable sequence of a successful piece— 

indeed, the very evidence of its success—is a 
burlesque founded upon it. The Folly Theatre, under 
the management of Madame Selina Dolaro, has the 
honour of being first in the field with the burlesque of 
M. Zola’s extraordinary drama, and under the auspices 
of Mr. Saville Clarke, Mr. Austen, and Mr. Solomons, 
whose combined talents were requisitioned, “ Another 
Drink ” duly made its appearance. Critics have differed 
widely as to the advisability of inflicting more “ drink ” 
on the public, and some have gone so far as to say that 
to burlesque so great a piece as “ L’Assommoir ” was not 
good taste. With that we have nothing to do, suffice it 
that for genuine laughter and quaint humour few things 


have been produced equal to Mr. Clarke’s burlesque. 


‘The original has been closely adhered to, as all who have — 
| seen “Diink” will admit. The burlesquing of Sarah 


Bernhardt and M. Mounet-Sully is decidedly clever, and 
the drunken scene with property spiders brings down the 
house. Mr. G. W. Anson and Madame S. Dolaro bear 
off the palm, though the former takes almost too long 
before he actually breaks into burlesque. | 


MUSIC. 


a : 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
HE closing nights of the season are at hand, and 
we dare say Mr. Gye is not sorry. He took 
the reins of management at a time when affairs 
were going as adversely as possible, and his first 
year of rule has, indeed, been a year of probation. 
Except on Patti nights, crowded houses have been rare, 
notwithstanding a constant change of opera, remarkable 
even for Covent Garden. ‘This month, however, there 
has been a little improvement, though not sufficient to 
justify perseverance in the six performances a week 
usual at this period of July. For Saturday night and 
the only representation of the season there might have 
been a larger audience present when “ Hamlet” was 
given last week. It is tolerably certain that Thomas’s 
opera has not succeeded in taking a firm hold on the 
sympathies of our operatic public. But its music per 
se is surely beautiful enough to command attention once 
now and then, even if the composer has failed to do 
justice to a subject that defies lyric treatment. For 
the sake of melody “that filleth the soul with delight,” 
we are often content to listen to operas of which the plots 
and libretti consist of so much pure nonsense. Why, then, 
should we hesitate to listen to one which contains equally 
fine music, only because it falls short in sublimity of a 
tragedy which is unapproachably sublime? Ambroise 
Thomas would most assuredly have done better to leave 
“ Hamlet” alone ; but since it inspired him to the pro- 
duction of what is really a masterly work, we cannot 
afford to discard his effort because he is not the Shake- 
speare of the “ divine Art.” 

Although by no means a perfect Ophelia, Mdlle. 
Heilbron enacted surprisingly well a 7é/ which Nilsson 
and Albani have often played in London. Her 
dramatic ability again served the French lady in good 
stead, and helped even more than did vocal capacity 
towards the success with which she may be credited. 
Madame Mantilla’s Queen was the best delineation 
she has yet given us, but she looked much too young for 
such an elderly Hamlet as Signor Cotogni. The latter 
always endeavours to make up as old as possible in this 
part—why, we should like to know—and on the present 
occasion he managed to look considerably more advanced 
in years than his mother. Signor Cotogni will do well 
to remedy this error another time, for his performance 
was not so powerful as to make one forget such a flagrant 
disparity. He, nevertheless, gained a large share of 
applause. The remaining characters were only mode- 
rately filled, but the ensemd/e, under Signor Bevignani, left 
little to be desired. 

A second hearing of “Le Roi de Lahore” confirms 
the good impression we have already recorded, and 
enables us to speak in more decided terms of the new 
opera. That it will ever become generally popular in 
this country we do not consider likely. It does not 
contain the elements of popularity that we have most 
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recently seen instanced in “Carmen,” and maybe Masse 
net lacks the genius his dead countryman possessed. 


But there is in “Le Roi de Lahore” so much positive ’ 


excellence that it may at least be accepted as an earnest 
of greater things to come, while for the present it affords 
undoubted pleasure to the audiences of Covent Garden. 
A more magnificent spectacle has rarely been seen on 
any stage, and the performance now merits unqualified 
praise. The Scindia of M. Lassalle is still the feature 
that most excites our admiration. It seems as though 
the artist and the part were made for one another. At 
any rate, no impersonation ever presented a more 
striking combination of all that constitutes perfection. 


CONCERTS. 

Royat ALBERT HAti.—On two or three occasions 
during the present month the enormous building at Ken- 
sington has been the scene of successful concerts, in 
which the artists of either Opera-house have taken part. 
Generally Mr. Gye’s troupe do not forsake the Floral 
Hall; but when it was decided to utilise the fine 
orchestra of Covent Garden for once in a way, the 
necessity for a larger /ocale at once became apparent. 
The Albert Hall was engaged, a tremendous audience 
attended, the performance was excellent, and the concert 
resulted in a complete success. We may here mention 
that another entertainment in which Mr. Gye’s artists are 
to appear will take place in the Opera-house next Wed- 
nesday night, the proceeds of which are to be devoted 
to the sufferers by the Italian inundations. The concert 
given in the Albert Hall by Mr. Mapleson on Wednes- 
day last was not relieved by any orchestral music. All 
the chief singers from Her Majesty’s appeared and 
executed a programme familiar in every item, Sir Julius 
Benedict conducting. The attendance was not large, 
and consisted mostly, we should think, of residents from 
the neighbourhood. Concert-goers do not care to travel 
all the way to Kensington only to hear the old operatic 
morceaux for the thousandth time. 

MDLLEs. BuULEWwSKI’s.—A numerous and fashionable 
assemblage filled one of the fine sa/ons of the French 
Embassy. on Saturday afternoon, when Mdlles. Wanda 
and Jadwiga de Bulewski gave a morning concert, 
assisted by Miss Lillian Bailey, Madame Stella Corva, 
Herr Henschel, Sir Julius Benedict, and Mr. Ganz. We 
have already had occasion to remark upon the talent of 
these young ladies, and the decided favour with which 
they have been heard in circles that boast some of our 
cleverest di/ettant?. Mdlle. Jadwiga is a worthy pupil of 
the famous Vieuxtemps, and, as a violinist who loves, 
understands, and masters her instrument, promises to 
one day beconie a second Néruda. Mdlle. Wanda has 
so far ‘overcome the difficulties of the pianoforte, that 
Schumann and Chopin do not come amiss to her, and, 
what is more, she interprets them with taste and pre- 
cision. ‘The manner in which these gifted sisters played 
the allegro from Beethoven’s Sonata in F and De 
Beriot’s Seventh Concerto gave distinct pleasure to their 
audience, and showed them in the light of truly 
appreciative artists. The concert was short and 
thoroughly successful. 

M. MorTiER DE Fonratne’s.—This was a capital little 
concert, the excellence of the programme being especially 
noticeable. It consisted of chamber music, and most of 
the pieces were new to a London audience. Of these 
we may cite a duet for piano and violin, by Fiorillo, 
played by the Jdénéicaire and Herr Max Klein. The 
sonata proved a pleasing example of its particular school, 
and was extremely well rendered. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
ESSAYS.* 
SSAY-WRITING appears to be a lost art, or at 
least an art in which few people now take any 
interest, except those scattered individuals to whom the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh and other old-fashioned reviews 
still form an inspiration. Instead of the essay paper, 
with its air of superhuman insight, its rapid generalisa- 
tions, its bold survey of its subject as of mankind 
“from China to Peru,” we get now the fragments of 
experts, on whom there sits that priggish profession of 
gullibity which is even more irritating, sometimes, than 
the once popular assumption of omniscience. We con- 
fess frankly that we miss the old style, of which Johnson 
was the forerunner, and Macaulay the supreme and 
imperial outcome. It was royal in its massive impu- 
dence, splendid in its glorious marshallings of fact and 
fiction, viewy, broad, blatant, and very entertaining. Now 
the new style, whatever its other merits, is not so enter- 
taining: Itis far too correct, microscopic, technical, 
and neglectful of what we may call the grand manner of 
English prose. Your old-fashioned essayist might be, 
and generally was, a humbug, knowing little of his sub- 
ject, smelling the paper-knife when he was dealing with 
a book, scornful of truth when he was dealing with 
things and men ; but what ground he managed to cover ; 
how fine was his verisimilitude ; how well oiled his 
periods ; how fluent his general eloquence ; how brilliant 
his particular flourishes of rhetoric; how bright his occa- 
sional flashes of wit! Add to this, that he did his best 
to make his essay exhaustive of the subject. When 
Macaulay had done with Johnson and Boswell, the topic 
was squeezed dry; there was no necessity even to go 
back to Boswell’s life. ‘The reader, omniscient like the 
critic, knew all about it! When Jeffrey had disposed of 
Wordsworth, Wordsworth was sentenced; ihe reader 
knew all about Azm, and there was an end. When so 
much knowledge could be gained at second-hand, it was 
quite unnecessary to go to the fountain-heads. Of 
course it was all very stupid, very blatant, and very un- 
just ; but on the other hand it was so thoroughly judicial! 
Nowadays we get only little bits of literary special plead- 
ing, instead of grand, swinging, overpowering summings- 
up. 

Mr. Gladstone’s manner, in these so-called “ Eccle- 
siastical Essays,” is, to our thinking, an unpleasant 
compromise between the old style and the new. Like 
the old style, verbose, rotund, fluent, and at times omni- 
scient ; like the new style, careful, watchful, accurate, and 
zealous of correction. Born under the protection of the 
old gods of Edinburgh and Albemarle Street, Mr. Glad- 
stone has lived long enough to recognise the later 
pantheon of scientists, experts, and professional doctri- 
naires. As the world well knows, he is a man of much 
knowledge and many gifts, with a good deal of the old 
grand manner, modulated by a fine modern feeling for 
truth and verification. In an omniscient generation, 
like that of our grandfathers, there would have been no 
question of his total greatness ; he would have sat upon 
the Olympian hill of criticism, and felt the world tremble 
at his nod. In a generation like the present, divided 
between moods of paralysing caution and states of total 
nescience, his hand is weakened, and his influence 
BAG MERTEN TS MORALITY EL ND: IL SET 
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almost doubtful. He would fain pronounce judgments, 
but he is too conscientious ; he would limit himself to 
special pleading, but as a special pleader he is very 
roundabout indeed. Seen as he here appears before us, 
in half-a-dozen representative essays, he strikes us as a 
writer of eager authoritativeness, who, under happier 
circumstances, would have made a first-class bishop, but 
who suffers peculiar discomfort from being compelled 
to inhale the too clear atmosphere of modern literary 
ideas. 

Perhaps the most characteristic of these Essays is the 
one on “The Bill for Divorce,” reprinted from the 
Quarterly Review of 1857. It commences in the old 
way, with a lordly outlook on creation and the period in 
general, “‘ The age, in which we live, claims, and in 
some respects deserves, the praise of being active, 
prudent, and practical: active in the endeavour to 
detect evils, prudent in being content with limited 
remedies, and practical in choosing them according to 
effectiveness rather than to the canons of ideology,” &c., 
&c. “Canons of ideology” is good, even if it means 
nothing. We have not read much further before we know 
what side the writer is on; that he is, like all the omniscient 
school, on the side of authority and the powers that be. 
Very familiar indeed are the phrases—“ the fences which 
enclose the sacred precinct” (Marriage), ‘ general 
decay of the spirit of traditionary discipline,” ‘ the 
relaxed tone of modern society.” Mr. Gladstone, like a 
very bishop, asseverates that marriage is a life-long com- 
pact, “according to the Holy Scripture,” which may 
sometimes be put in abeyance by the separation of a 
couple ; but which can never be rightfully dissolved, so 
as to set them free, during their lives, to unite with other 
persons. As might be expected, his arguments are 
almost entirely Scriptural, though he is not above passing 
references to the Greeks of Homer, to Athenzeus, and 
even to Gibbon. Nothing could be more trivial, more 
absolutely childish, than his examination of those passages 
in the New Testament which touch upon the question 
of marriage and divorce, unless, perhaps, that other 
portion of his essays where he cross-examines the 
medizeval authorities and Church dignitaries. We have 
no concern here with his argument, which it is no busi- 
ness of ours either to support or refute ; but surely no 
one not saturated with provincialism, no one with a 
vestige of high spiritual insight, could go maundering on 
in this way on so solemn a topic, quite oblivious of the 
factthat no such topic can be settled without an occasional 
reference to science, to philosophy, and to physiology. 
In some places, notably where he alludes to the “ada- 
mantine laws of grammar,” and examines a Greek 
abstraction with the solemnijy of a pedant, Mr. Gladstone 
almost passes the limits of human patience. He himself 
talks of arguments of “ that deplorably factious descrip- 
tion which almost makes a man despair of his age, if 
not of the whole future of his kind.” Conceive the 
class of intellect which could despair of its age, not to 
speak of “the whole future of its kind,” because doctors 
and divines differ as to the nature of marriage, and its 
character as a “sacrament!” With quite forensic 
fervour, Mr. Gladstone tells of the “ pestilent ideas” of 
Milton. “That for which he (Milton) pleads is a license 
of divorce for aversion or incompatibility ; the wildest 
libertine, the veriest Mormon, could not devise words 
more conformable to his ideas, if, indeed, we are just to 
the Mormon sages in assuming that they alienate as freely 
as they acquire.” 

The other essays in the volume are on such themes 
as “The Functions of Laymen in the Church,” “ The 
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Church of England and Ritualism,” “ Ward’s Ideal of a | 
Christian Church,” and “On the Royal Supremacy.” 
They are none of them, perhaps, quite so earnest or 
quite so stupid as the essay on the “ Bill for Divorce ;” 
but they all evince the same confusion of the old style | 
and the new. They are all conscientious, careful, ornate, 
and fairly liberal of view. They are all old-fashioned in 
the sense of a dictatorial manner and a bad style; all 
new-fashioned in the sense of intellectual uneasiness and 
indisputable zeal for truth. But they are none of them 
above the average provincial or clerical intellect ; they 
none of them possess the higher sort of literary. or 
spiritual insight. If we knew Mr. Gladstone by these 
Essays alone we should think him a very petty and 
zealous, but by no means extraordinary, person; know- 
ing him, as we do, as one of the most prominent political 
figures of the cay, we can now clearly understand why 
he has become the great disorganising force, the most 
disturbing influence, of the Liberal Party. Nature clearly 
meant him for a bishop ; ambition converted him into a 
statesman. In any position he would have become 
notorious by virtue of his fine moral fervour and his 
voluminous eloquence. But the perusal of these unfor- 
tunate Essays, which he has been tempted in an evil 
hour to republish, convinces us that he can never be the 
true leader of any Party calling itself Liberal, or the 
accredited prophet of those issues with which are blent 
the religious emancipation of mankind. 


ORATORY AND ORATORS.* 


T was worth while to republish this book, which has, 
we believe, had a considerable circulation: in 
America and on this side the Atlantic. Dr. Mathews has 
written it up to a comparatively late date, has taken his 
examples indifferently from English speakers and from 
the quaintly-named orators of America, and is altogether 
a capable and well-informed person. ‘Though he writes 
on such a tempting subject, there is very little bunkum in 
his book, and the eagle of tall talk flaps his wings in the 
settin’ sun of his home on becomingly few occasions. 
On the other hand, there is certainly room for a book of 
the kind ; not quite so much room, perhaps, in England 
as in America, but still.a very fair opening. Oratory as 
a power appears to be doomed among us. Its function 
as such was necessarily confined either to days of very 
keen Party warfare, or to those in which reading was a 
painful and unusual exercise. Things are now quite 
altered. Speakers in Parliament generally do little but 
repeat rather less forcibly the arguments on any subject 
to whick the Press has already given currency, and the 
facts of which it has already informed the public. It is 
a commonplace remark that the days when a speech 
could decide a division are gone never to return. Indeed, 
such influence as oratory can exercise is now exercised 
chiefly by the reports of the debates, and not by the 
debates themselves. This has brought about some very 
odd results, for the worst speakers very often read the 
best. Mr. Bright, indeed, generally really reads as 
well as he speaks, and Lord Beaconsfield even better. 
But everybody knows that to read a speech of Mr. 
Gladstone’s is generally a positive torture, and with the 
second-rate speakers the result is even more remarkable, 
Thus, for instance, Lord Hartington’s speeches are often 
decidedly effective in print owing to the solid good sense 
which they contain, and the connection of the arguments 
one with another. Yet Lord Hartington is one of the 
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most awkward and ungraceful speakers known, and his 
spoken words constantly surprise those who have heard 
them by their goodness when they see them in print. On 
the other hand, the Duke of Argyll’s speeches are almost 
worthless in print from their dulness and the flimsiness 
of their argument, while in debate he is accepted as a 
decidedly effective combatant. Nevertheless, there is 
such a vast amount of public speaking of all kinds, not 
merely in Parliament, but in pulpit and on platform, at 
-dinner-tables and in the deputation room, that the prac- 
tice of something by courtesy to be called Oratory is not 
likely to die out. Now we believe it has been remarked 
before now that what is worth doing is worth doing well, 
and Dr. Mathews is quite justified in thinking that the 
existing practice of orators is not by any means an 
example of well-doing. 

What may be called the controversial part of the work 
is very well done, and the plea for oratorical culture may 
be said to be overwhelming. In no case is the shallow 
and foolish theory of “ Nature not Art” more shallow and 
more foolish than in the case of oratory, if we except the 
single instance of acting. It is absurd to suppose that the 
orator can-rely on the impulse and inspiration of the mo- 
ment. It has been well said of certain actorsand actresses 
that reliancy on temperament without science isa form of 
living on capital, and is certain to result in beggary. _ Still 
more is this the case with oratory. The orator must be 
ready at any moment, and in order to be this, the severest 
study is necessary that he may have a preparation of 
“common form” ready to support him. A capital story 
is here told of an American speaker of great reputa- 
tion who, in the midst of a harangue, pointed his 
finger at his opponent and shook it slowly for 
some seconds before continuing. An admirer said 
to him afterwards, “ That pause was terrific.” ‘It 
certainly was to me,” said the candid man of art, 
‘‘ for I was wondering what the devil I was going to say.” 
This may be set down as presence of mind, but asa 
matter of fact it is the presence of mind which is the 
result of long study of probabilities and situations, and 
not of any heaven-sent gift. 

The anecdotes included in the book, which are nume- 
rous, are likely to be found not the least interesting part 
by most people. Many of them, of course, especially 
the English and classical ones, are very old friends, but 
there are others which to most English readers at least 
will be new. Here is one such, and a thoroughly 
characteristic one too : 


“ Towards the end of his life, when unfortunately his 
oratorical inspiration was too often artificial, the late Thomas 
Marshall of Kentucky was making a speech to a crowded 
audience at Buffalo. He was interrupted by a political 
opponent who, pretending not to hear distinctly, tried to 
embarrass him by putting his hand to his ear and crying out, 
‘Louder!’ Mr. Marshall thereypon several times pitched his 
voice on a higher and higher key, butthe only effect on his tor- 
mentor was to draw forth astill more energetic cry of ‘Louder, 
please, Sir! Louder!’ At last, being interrupted for the 
fourth time, and in the midst of one of his most thrilling 
appeals, Mr. Marshall, indignant at the trick, as he now dis- 
covered it to be, paused for a moment, and, fixing his eye 
first on the offender and then on the presiding officer, said : 
‘Mr. President, on the last day, when the Angel Gabriel 
shallhave descended from the heavens, and, placing one foot 
on the sea and the other on the land, shall lift to his lips the 
golden trumpet and proclaim to the living and the resurrected 
dead that time shall be no more, I have no doubt, Sir, that 
some infernal fool from Buffalo will start up and cry out, 
‘ Louder, please, Sir! Louder !’” 


With such flowers of anecdote does Dr. Mathews 
beguile the way ; but, as we have already said, it must 
not be supposed that his book is a mere catchpenny col- 
lection of stories. The anecdotes are introduced with 
strict legitimacy in order to illustrate the propositions 
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with which the writer is for the time dealing. In the 
chapter on “ Personalities in Debate,” Dr. Mathews 
admits the superiority of Parliament over Congresses—a 
superiority which more recent events might perhaps have 
given him a handle for questioning—and advocates 
courtesy and moderation very satisfactorily. The chapter 
on pulpit oratory is specially needed among us, though it 
consists rather of a survey of the principal masters of 
sacred eloquence than of a treatise on the particular 
branch of oratory in itself. Lastly, we may mention Dr. 
Mathews’s reference to gesticulation as an accompaniment 
to oratory. It may be remembered that on a very recent 
occasion Mr. Gladstone took the opportunity of specify- 
ing this as the great defect of English speaking. The 
book before us seems to take something of a similar 
view. We are, moreover, inclined to doubt whether the 
importance of gesture as a general law is not exaggerated. 
With certain races and in certain states of civilisation it 
may be all-important, but we fancy that the majority of 
Englishmen are inclined to consider it rather impertinent. 
Whether oratory itself is not very much a matter of race 
and of degree of civilisation is a doubt which we have 
already hinted, If it be so, it is scarcely surprising that 
this objection should not be felt to its principal adjunct. 
But without attempting to solve these high questions, we 
can recommend Dr. Mathews’s book both to those who 
think that speech is at least of silver, and to those who 
are of opinion that silence is certainly of gold. 


RORAIMA.* 


R. BODDAM-WHETHAM has something worth 
telling, and tells it with pleasant simplicity and 
directness. Fired by a critique which appeared in 1877 
of Mr. Brown’s work on “ British Guiana ”’—that least 
known but not least interesting of our colonies—he 
determined to explore the fastnesses of Roraima, a 
singular table-land, bounded on all sides by inacces- 
sible cliffs, which lies in the far south-western corner of 
our territory, a few miles north of the point where the 
frontiers of Brazil, Venezuela, and Guiana meet. But 
Mr. Boddam-Whetham’s anxiety to solve the mystery of 
Roraima, to discover those lakes where remarkable 
dolphins play, and to ascend “ those untrodden precipices 
which are continually encircled by gigantic white eagles,” 
was not so'excessive as to prevent his visiting a number of 
the West India Islands on his way to Georgetown. He 
reached Demerara just in time to join an expedition 
which was being sent out by the Colonial authorities 
with the object of reaching the summit of Roraima, The 
party ascended the River Mazaruni in boats for upwards 
of two hundred miles, and thence struck almost directly 
across country towards the huge mountains, using the 
numerous confluents of the Mazaruni whenever this was 
possible, but still compelled to undertake many a 
fatiguing march up and down steep hills and through 
almost trackless jungles. They were not successful, and 
returning faster than they had come, Mr. Whetham had 
still time to visit Venezuela and the Isthmus of Panama. 
The concluding chapters of the work, which deal with 
some of the numerous projects for an interoceanic canal 
will be read with special interest just now. But a more 
enduring value attaches to the knowledge and care with 
which observations on the animal and vegetable life of 
the West Indian Islands and Demerara have been 
collected, and it is no small praise to say that no amount 
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of privation and even personal danger seems to have pre- 
vented the author from making careful notes of every 
remarkable plant and animal. For the comparative 
botanist and zoologist this volume possesses, therefore, 
special attractions; yet the reader who only seeks to gain 
a very general idea of the countries traversed, and asks 
for amusement rather than instruction, will, unless he is 
hopelessly frivolous, find in it much to attract him. For 
the early pages are not devoid of really humorous remarks, 
which are the more amusing from their simplicity. The 
steamer in which Mr. Whetham embarked for Bermuda 
rolled terribly, and had, as he tells us, “no more centre 
of gravity than a cherub,” and when an old gentleman 
spoke to him of 
“The old green glamour of the glancing sea,” 

he says :— 


“ As I did not feel much inclined to listen to poetry, I merely 
remarked that I thought Lucretius was right when he 
declared that the sea was meant to be looked at from shore, 


and then withdrew.” 
At the Hamilton Hotel, Bermuda :— 


‘We were informed by the clerk that we were the first 
visitors of the season. ‘ But somebody else is here,’ said 1, 
pointing to a solitary name in the visitors’ register. ‘Oh,’ 
said he, ‘that’s me, and forthwith assigned us our rooms. 
‘It was with no regret,’ he says, further down, ‘that we 
left Tobago, as the heat was intense, and we could sympa- 
thise with a certain officer, who, when quartered there, was 
once found sitting in his tub, uttering the most vehement 
denunciations, with the invariable refrain, ‘ D—n Columbus ! 
confound the fellow! Why did he discover this rascally 
island ?’” 


Off the coast of Trinidad :— 

“ As so often happens, whether travelling by sea, lake, or 
river, the finest scenery is sure to present itself at dinner-time. 
I regret to say that in our case enthusiasm was damped by 
the thought that the soup was getting cold. . . .” 

From these scraps, quoted at haphazard, it will be 
apparent that Mr. Boddam-Whetham is distinctly bright ; 
it is therefore the more surprising that he should be so 
extremely fond of reprinting bits of Shakespeare, Swin- 
burne, and many other known and unknown poets. In 
the early’ part of the volume this poetic eruption occurs 
with painful frequency ; when the author reaches Guiana, 
and has to work hard in helping to carry canoes across 
* nortages,” or to scramble for miles with a heavy load 
across boggy ground covered with intertwined tree-roots, 
his memory is not so fertile, and he gives us his prose 
instead of other people’s poetry. We confess to preferring 
the former. But this tendency, which never entirely 
leaves him, is almost the only fault we have to find. For 
on the whole, though the adventures described are not so 
exciting nor the surroundings so entirely new as in some 
of the recent books of travel in other parts of the world, 
*‘ Roraima” comes very near the ideal of what such a book 
should be. There is just enough of individuality in it 
to avoid heaviness, but not enough to justify a charge of 
egotism. The traveller himself only appears just as much 
as is necessary, and no more. 

To prevent disappointment, it may as well be stated here 
that the explorers did not succeed in reaching the summit 
of Roraima, and, in fact, never seriously attempted the 
ascent. From the description of their journey, we gather 
that neither Mr. Boddam-Whetham nor his companion, 
Mr. McTurk, were experienced mountaineers, whatever 
other qualifications they may have possessed. And 
indeed a short residence in the tropics is very likely to 
unfit even an Alpine Club man for the labour of prolonged 
ascents; not that the privations of a jungle exploration are 
less serious or the work less severe, but that both are of 
a totally different character. And it is evident that the 
expedition was ill-provided in many important respects. 
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Substantial provisions gave out long before the foot of — 
Roraima was reached, for a boat was upset in one of the © 
numerous rapids of the Mazaruni, and much of its 
valuable cargo lost. No arrangements had been made 
for a fresh supply of stores, nor for any climbing irons, 
ropes, and axes, so necessary for the cragsman. The 
Cassava root supplied by the friendly Indians was, except 
flour, the only sustenance obtainable for some three 
weeks, and on such food, with boots barely holding 
together, without proper shelter, without telescopes, or 
any appliance to assist in the work, it is no wonder that 
the main object of the journey had to be abandoned. 

One special circumstance will probably strike those 
who have read other books of travel ; it is one by which 
explorations in Guiana are certainly greatly facilitated. The 
native Indians, though timid and superstitious, appear to 
be universally friendly, and, above all, can be entirely 
relied on as carriers. All who have read Stanley’s, 
Cameron’s, and Livingstone’s books will remember that 
nine-tenths of the troubles which beset those explorers 
arose from the want of transport for their provisions and 
goods, and from the unreliability of even the most friendly 
natives. The most tedious and frequently fatal delays 
were the result ; the favourable seasons were missed ; and 
in some cases the death of some one of the party could 
be almost directly ascribed to the unwillingness of the 
tribes to forward the expeditions in any way. Travellers 
in the northern part of South America need not, it 
appears, fear any such results, and those who may by the 
perusal of Mr. Boddam-Whetham’s book be tempted to 
try once more to solye the mystery of Roraima, 
need not fear to be opposed by hostile tribes nor delayed 
by untrustworthy and unwilling carriers. 


CHOPIN.* 


ITHIN the last few years the name of Chopin 

has become more and more familiar to our 

English ears. To those who have a real sympathy 
with the genius of the strangely gifted composer this 
apparent popularity is far from being wholly satisfac- 
tory. For Frederic Chopin has not only become the 
favoured genius of the high-class concert-room, but his 
exquisite works have fallen to be the prey of the boarding- 
school teacher. Those mazurkas and waltzes, so 
lightly graceful in composition that they remind us only 
of what is most exquisite in nature or delicate in fancy— 
the shadow of a bird upon a sunlit field, the ringing of 
the dainty harebell, the footstep of the fairy on the wood- 
land green—those creations of a most tenderly fanciful 
imagination are now daily thumped out upon the tuneless 
schoolroom hack, or agonise us in the society or non- 
society drawing-room. Passing by some middle-class 
‘seminary for young ladies,” one’s ears are assailed by 
an eccentric series of bangs, varied by introductions of 
those semi-musical-box sounds which can be created by a 
vigorous use of the soft pedal. Yet there is something 
familiar inthe strain, although at first it is almost impossible 
to detect what it can be. But after some minutes’ atten- 
tion the discovery is at length made. That tuneless and 
timeless discord of false chords and timeless pauses is 
meant to be a Polonaise of Frederic Chopin. It is 
as much like the real work of the composer as 
those hideous German lithographs which are sold to 
our poorer classes, are like the works of Edwin Landseer 
from which they are supposed to be stolen. Again in 
* Frederic Chopin, his Life, Letters, and Works. 
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the drawing-room the true lover of music is subjected to 
a similar horror. Polite mamma informs him that dear 


Ethel will play him one of those mazurkas which she - 


knows he dotes upon. The pleased but deluded man 
sits down and longs for the coming of the musical 
treat. In charming expectation he half closes his eyes 
and looks forward to a tone-picture which shall call up the 
memories of the days on the Kahlenberg and the sweet 
summer evenings in the Krapfenwaldchen. Unhappy man! 
the illusion is soon dispelled, and for the next half- 
hour he has to sit in silent misery while, note by note, 
discord murders harmony. 

Chopin is a composer, not for the multitude, but 
for the very few who can sympathise with him, 
thoroughly appreciate and thoroughly understand. The 
ordinary pianoforte player, destitute of all poetic sym- 
pathy and imagination, had far best leave him 
alone. For him or her are there not the myriad 
popular “ pieces” with variations, gorgeously got up in 
covers which are chefs @euvre of printing in colour? In 
these fashion able “ pieces” there is plenty of scope for 
banging and thumping, and there is any amount of 
pedal both hard and soft. Peace be to the manes of 
Frederic Chopin; but it is a wonder that his restless 
spirit does not walk this earth to raise a cry at the 
desecration of his genius. The schoolgirl takes up 
Chopin to vary the monotony of “ Czerny’s Exercises ” ; 
the drawing-room beauty to show off her imaginary 
skilful fingering. 

However, as we all grant the popularity of Chopin’s 
works, although we may not be satisfied with the prin- 
cipal causes of such popularity, it is but natural that. we. 
should like to know something about the life of the com- 
poser himself. And to respond to this, a lady bearing 
the name of Emily Hill has translated into English the 
popular work of Moritz Karasowski. The translator has 
performed her task excellently well, and no doubt the 
volume will meet with a just meed of success. Moritz 
Karasowski, in writing his life of Chopin, has differed 
greatly from Von Wasielewski in his life of Robert 
Schumann. Anxious to please the general reader as 
well as the professional musician, he has carefully avoided 
that excessive use of technical detail which is only to be 
appreciated by those thoroughly conversant with the 
musical art. He has, in fact, given us a pleasingly and 
simply written life of the composer interesting from 
the beginning to the end. And there was indeed 
some need that such a life should be written; for 
for many years Chopin was only spoken of in the 
terms of the wildest panegyric, or else his just 


‘fame was belied by the very men who were his most 


servile imitators. Schumann tells us ‘Chopin is and 
remains the boldest and proudest poetic spirit of the 
age.” And in so saying Schumann certainly. displayed 
more generous admiration than sound common sense. 
Then we have Chopin as depicted by George Sand in 
her novel of ‘“‘Lucrezia Floriani,” for, energetically as 
she may have denied that Prince Charles was never 
intended for Frederic Chopin, there were few even of 
her contemporaries who were readysto believe her. By 
George Sand he is described as “sickly, nervous, jealous, 
proud.” She tries to hint that it was more compassion 
than love which led to her long “friendship” with the 
“‘ weak, sick, nervous being,” who needed “ support and 
tenderness.” But in real truth George Sand evidently 
conceived a strong passion for Chopin, She sought him 
out, gained his attachment, and then when sickness fell 
upon him, and he lost much of his wondrous vivacity 
and charm of manner, she cruelly deserted him. George 
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Sand, indeed, though according to her own idea she was 
gifted with the most delicate sentiment, was yet troubled 
by very little real kindly feeling. 

In the present day there are one or two inferior 
novelists who have gained, we will not say a popularity, 
but. a wide-spread notoriety, by introducing into their 
works real personages of distinction, whose names are 
rather suggested than concealed by the manner in which 
they are altered. And at this kind of work George Sand 
was undoubtedly pre-eminent. It would be foolish for 
one moment to deny her great genius; but as to her sense 
of delicacy and womanly feeling, she possessed but a 
poor stock indeed. She calmly and deliberately used 
up the whole of her wide-spread acquaintance as literary 
materials for her novels, and we may be sure, with that 
wondrously luxuriant imagination, despite the admirable 
pureté des sentiments, they were not always closely strict 
portraits to nature. We must not then take George 
Sand’s description of Chopin as perfectly accurate. 

“Chopin,” writes his really truthful biographer Kara- 
sowski, “‘was a model son, an affectionate brother, 
and a faithful friend.” Although there was a vein of 
melancholy which sometimes asserted itselfover a naturally 
joyous disposition, stillChopin was no peevish, querulous 
hypochondriac. His natural amiability and good 
breeding never allowed his physical sufferings to make 
any difference to his behaviour in daily life. In many 
respects also he showed himself to possess more sound 
common sense than many of his contemporaries. The 
“ darling of the salons” never indulged in the weakness 
of getting himself up as a genius, but was always appro- 
priately dressed for the society he moved in. But 
whatever was the extent of his common sense, and what- 
ever were his virtues, there is no space here to enumerate 
them. Suffice it to say that he was one of the greatest 
composers of his and of all time—that he was a man 
possessing the greatest amiability and a firm believer in 
the religious faith he affected. Indeed, the only blot 
upon the morality of George Chopin, the only real stain 
upon his fame, was his connection with the woman who, 
after deserting him, tried to hold him up to contempt. 


DELICIA.* 


HAT a good novel is a good thing very few people 

we suppose will be prepared to deny, and that 
“Delicia” is a good novel nobody who has read it can 
have the slightest doubt. Miss Butt has already done 
some excellent work in this way, but she has as yet done 
nothing so good as this. Now, as novel readers of any 
critical turn know but too well, the usual progress of the 
novelist is by no means in the direction of improvement. 
We do not think that the author of “ Delicia” has yet 
done her best. ‘There are still some slight faults of con- 
struction and arrangement to notice, and there are in 
addition a few awkwardnesses of style. At the beginning 
of the book especially, the author seems to find some 
difficuhy in extricating herself from her sentences, and is 
inclined to that crowning vice and at the same time 
besetting sin of lady novelists—the habit of delivering 
casual asides and remarks to the reader. But these 
blemishes, never very apparent, disappear altogether as 
one gets further into the book, as one recognises more 
and more the strength, the delicacy, and the freshness of 
the character-drawing, and as one feels the interest of the 
story, that indefinable characteristic of a good novel, 
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which, if the paradox be allowed, some even of our best 
novelists have either never reached at all or have at any 
rate often missed in their work. 

The main fault we find with the book is that it ought 
not to be called “Delicia ;” it ought to be called “ Betty,” 
for Miss Elizabeth Stevens and not Miss Delicia Main- 
waring is the real heroine, and on her the interest of the 
story centres. Miss Butt’s skill is, however, almost 
equally apparent in her drawing of both these young 
women, and of a third, Cicely Arbuthnot. Each of the 
three is, as every principal character in a novel should be, 
at once individual and typical of a large number of her 
sisters. Miss Austen, who must look down from the 
novelist’s Valhalla with benignity upon this youngest of 
her daughters, would probably have called the book 
“Intellect and Amiability,” or something of that kind. 
Elizabeth Stevens, though she is at once quainter and 
harder, has perhaps some likeness to that more famous 
namesake of hers who stands at the head of all the 
female characters of English fiction. But she is less 
fortunate. The modern novelist is apt to deal much 
more sternly with his or her characters than was the case 
in the days of our sentimental fathers, and Elizabeth 
Bennet herself would in all probability have missed her 
Darcy and her ten thousand a-year had she lived half a 
century later. On the other hand the rewards of modern 
fiction are showered upon Delicia, the amiable and some- 
what insipid person who is yet not incapable of giving 
up fortune for love. Cicely Arbuthnot, the third of the 
trio, is the awful example of the book. Her frivolity, her 
jealousy (displayed first towards her sister, then towards 
imaginary rivals), and her other evil qualities are brought 
out as well and with as little exaggeration as the more 
admirable traits of the two others. Of the male characters 
one can hardly speak with the same praise. Miss Butt, 
clever as she is, has not yet removed the reproach which 
rests upon all her sex nowadays, save George Eliot alone. 
She cannot draw a man, although she has some very 
excellent ideas on the subject. The helpless and selfish 
Cyril Stevens is quite possible in the abstract, but he is 
not possible in the concrete ; and the good hero, Philip 
Rayton, is, we fear we must say it, something of a 
stick, while Elizabeth’s foolish suitor is worse still. This 
ill success in handling the baser sex is, howéver, 
a small matter, considering the unusual excellence 
of the heroines, and considering also the excellence, if 
possible, greater still, of the minor characters. The 
Stevens family of heaven knows how many children is 
really a triumph in its way. It has all the truth to 
English domestic life of the better class which Miss 
Yonge’s earlier work used to have, together with a force 
of touch and a width of range to which the author of 
“The Heir of Redcliffe” could never at her very best 
pretend. The allocutions of Betty Stevens to the youth- 
ful brothers and sisters who are at once her torment and 
delight are simply admirable. 

We have purposely abstained from doing more than 
allude to the story, because it is one of those stories 
which may justly claim to be allowed to tell themselves. 
If it has a fault, it is that, in accordance with a very 
common tendency of young novelists, and especially of 
young lady novelists, it is rather unnecessarily mournful, 
bereavements and disappointments being scattered about 
in a manner hardly suitable to the general texture and 
tone of the book. This, however, must always be very 
much a matter of taste, though for our part we are against 
the tragi-comic in novels. But we have now fully 
exhausted the list of things which can be said against 
* Delicia,” though we have not half exhausted the list of 
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its merits. Miss Butt deserves to be criticised with some 
minuteness, because her powers and her obvious capacity 
for taking pains make it very probable that she may | 
present us some day witha real maste:piece. As it is 
we have not read so good a novel as “ Delicia ” this year, 
Its goodness is owing, among other things, to the 
judicious scale on which it is written. A. single volume 
of not much more than three hundred pages contains it, 
and everyone who reads it will feel that it is exactly the 
right length. It has been observed before now that to 
wish a book longer, unless it is a pure romance, is rather 
a left-handed compliment, though it may be added that 
it is one which is uncommonly seldom paid. It is a very 
much worse compliment to wish that it had been shorter, 
and this we need hardly say is a compliment which has 
to be paid every day. Miss Butt, on the contrary, has 
hit the golden mean exactly. As far as her characters 
are concerned, we could with satisfaction have seen a 
great deal more of them. This, however, is of course 
not the principle which governs, or should govern, the 
length of a story. When the action has had sufficient, 
and not more than sufficient, time to develop itself, then 
it should stop. The ordinary three-volume novelist, 
having action enough for a good short tale, proceeds to 
bolster it up and spin it out, either by interminable 
conversations, by irrelevant episode, or not unfrequently 
by sheer talk and sermonising poured out upon the un- 
happy reader’s head. Miss Butt is guilty of none of 
these sins. We have said that she seems to us to have 
made a mistake in putting forward as heroine the less 
interesting character and fate instead of the more — 
interesting. Yet some excuse may be made even for this, 
inasmuch as Delicia and her house are, as it were, the 
pivots on which the action turns, and if she were struck 
out the story would fall to pieces. In this review we 
have looked at the book rather from the point of 
view of analytical criticism than from that of the mere 
reader. We can, however, assure the latter personage 
that he can by no possible means do better than to 
order “ Delicia” at once from the circulating library ; 
nor need, we think, the interest in a book merely as 
a story to be enjoyed be diminished because there is 
felt at the same time a keen interest in it as a piece 
of literary work. It would be hard to say in which 
respect “ Delicia” deserves the higher praise. 


— 


FACTS ABOUT CHAMPAGNE.* 


WELL-KNOWN medical authority speaks of 

champagne as “a true stimulant to body and 
mind alike, rapid, volatile, transitory and harmless.” 
Jovial Irish Curran said, “Champagne simply gives a 
runaway’rap at a man’s head:” somewhat implying 
perhaps that the principal virtue of champagne lay in the 
fact of your being able to drink as much as you possibly 
liked of it with a minimum result of mischief. However, 
there is but little need to quote authorities in favour of 
the charms of champagne. It is, in fact, only too 
generally approved of. From the mighty autocrat of 
Russia to the humble “ Arry” of the music-hall, cham- 
pagne is alike beloved. So there need be no surprise 
that Mr. Henry Vizetelly, who is so well known as a 
writer on similar subjects, should think fit to devote a 
work to the history of champagne and other sparkling 
wines. To the credit of the author be it said, he has 
given us a most amusing as well as instructive book.’ ‘It 
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contains the romance of history and anecdote, the logic 
of hard facts and statistics, and the poetry of pleasing 
description. Indeed, Mr. Vizetelly has done his work 
as well as it could be done, and is quite above any 
adverse criticism. 

The inventor of sparkling champagne, as everyone 
may not know, was a certain monk named Perignon, 
who, in the year 1688, held the post of cellarer in the 
Abbey of St. Peter of Hautvilliers. It was he who hit 
upon the idea of “marrying” the produce of one vine- 
yard with that of another. It was he who was first 
struck with the happy thought that a piece of cork was 
a much more suitable stopper for a bottle than the flax 
dipped in oil, which had heretofore served that purpose. 
Without this last innovation of course the invention of 
sparkling champagne would have been impossible. For 
a long time the reason why the wine sparkled and foamed 
was a great mystery. The connection between sugar 
and carbonic acid was undreamt of. It was sometimes 
held that the time of the year at which the wine was 
bottled was the cause of its effervescence. Again, it was 
believed to be influenced by the age of the moon. It 
was even supposed to be owing to the introduction of 
certain drugs, and, by the use of such nastiness in the 
year 1715, a reaction set in against champagne which 
was nearly giving the death-blow to its popularity. But 
as we all know, such a reaction had but a short-lived 
effect, and year by year, from the days of Louis le Grand 
to those of the present year, the fashion for drinking the 
sparkling beverage has shown no signs of being on the 
wane. In the year 1845 the return of manufacturers’ 
stocks made by the Chamber of Commerce at Reims 
was fixed at 23,285,218 bottles, in 1878 it was 70,183,863. 
Certainly in 1877 there was more champagne in stock at 
Reims, the number of bottles ‘being 71,398,726; but 
the general depression in trade is far more likely to 
account for such a decrease than even the rapidly 
increasing popularity of the Rheinish sparkling wines. 
Of the different establishments of the great wine 
growers and bottlers, Mr. Vizetelly gives the most ample 
descr ptons, At Reims, the great centre of the cham- 
pagne district, accounts are given of the histories of all 
the celebrated firms. From these, forming as they do 
the most interesting part of the work, we learn how the 
great house of Clicquot was established in the year 1798 
by the husband of La Veuve Clicquot, Ponsardin, who 
died in 1866. The Clicquot brand was much indebted 
for its celebrity to the lucky accident of the Russians 
occupying Reims in 1814 and 1815. Madame 
Clicquot’s wines were slightly known in Russia prior 
to this date, but the officers of the invading army, on 
their return home, proclaimed their merits throughout 
the length and breadth of the Muscovite Empire, and the 
fortune of the house was made. As to Messrs. Moét 
and Chandon, the firm is of considerable antiquity. _In 
their old books of accounts of sales of sparkling wines 
are shown entries as far back as 1743. Moét and 
Chandon, however, only came into England in 1788. 
The house of M. Louis Roederer dates back a con- 
siderable time, but Heidsieck and Co. was tolerably 
well known even in 1785. Mumm and Co. established 
themselves in Reims in 1825, while the Pommery made 
its great hit by the splendid cuvée of 1868. But the 
most popular brand now in the fashionable west of 
London is M. Ernest Irroy’s. This champagne is 
steadily increasing in the general favour, and from the 
care taken in its production well deserves it. Our 
clubs, such as White’s, Arthur’s, and many others, are 
steady supporters of the Ernest Irroy, and within a few 
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years it hails fair to be better known than that of the 
oldest firms in Reims. But to give the meanest précis 
of what M. Vizetelly tells us would be far more than 
space can afford. Suffice it to say that “ Facts about 
Champagne” well deserves to be one of the most popular 
works of the season. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Recreations of a Country Parson. Third Series. 
(Longmans, Green and Co.)—It is an old theory of ours that 
the world of books is very like the world of people. Of the 
“making ” of the one, even in the time of the “weary King 
Ecclesiast,” we read “there was no end”; and, in so far as 
either books or friends may be considered a manufactured 
article, there would certainly seem from that day to this to 
have been no slackness in the “making.” To both our 
library and our drawing-room there is, to begin the compari- 
son, an outer and an inner circle, There is that large 
general acquaintance, bound in diverse colours, pleasant, 
perhaps, as to title-page, but, for the greater part, so dread- 
fully like dull novels inside. These, perhaps, we may venture 
to liken to Mudie’s, and even find the parallel complete in 
the fixed receiving day. Then there are the ponderous 
people, the dictionaries and gazetteers of social life, in the 
multitude of whose counsel there is oftentimes perplexity, 
who have, nevertheless, their uses on occasion, but whose 
place is for the most part on the shelf. The floating, shift- 
ing, varying acquaintance made at seaside and country 
house, we think may roughly be classed under the head of 
periodical literature ; and then only the inner circle remains. 
These last are the chosen few to whom we come “ for human 
nature’s daily food ”—for sorely needed rest and 
refreshment; and few indeed are those, alike among 
people and among books, which this inner circle contains ; 
and it is with the former only we have to do 
to-day. We see our favourites as we write. A_bookstall 
copy of Thomas & Kempis, an edition de luxe of Elia,a well- 
thumbed Sartor Resartus—but why continue the list? Each 
man will have his own especial “ friends.” We know one who 
gives the foremost place on his list to “In Memoriam.” All 
we wish in this present instance is to include the Country 
Parson among the old friends who are always welcome to a 
place of honour. This latest visit with which he favours us 
finds us as ready as heretofore to greet him with pleased re- 
cognition. He chats to us in the old delightful fashion on all 
and sundry ; almost any subject serves for a peg whereon to 
hang profitable discourse. He may not tell us anything par- 
ticularly new, but novelties are not to us an essential desi- 
deratum in the friendship we form for either books or people. 
As he himself says, “ With most of us, when the interest goes 
from common and ‘little things, it will have gone from life.” 
(P. 3.) As in the case of other old friends, the talk 
in which he indulges we may find more clever or 
more entertaining on some occasions than on others ; 
our appreciation may even vary with our own 
moods, but to us at least the Country Parson is never less 
than pleasant, and if the word were not “soiled with all 
ignoble use,” we would add, improving. It is not a book 
from which to make extracts, but one to be taken up at odd 
times, tobe read ungrudgingly, and lovingly, and to be enjoyed. 
Still to show that we have fully partaken of what we fully re- 
commend to our readers, we would instance the paper headed 
“ A Long Look-Out,” which makes a charming pendant, and 
by no means so paradoxical as it sounds, to a former one by 
the same author, demonstrating the wisdom of taking “ short 
views.” The “Memoir Papers,” too, are good, and the one 
in which the author chats to us about “dear Charles Kingsley” 
is extremely sympathetic. The book is good,as a whole, and 
especially good in parts, and the young people who keep an 
extract book of their own will find many a little detached sen- 
tence worthy tobeenshrined therein. We will help them to two 
or three, by mentioning pp. 75, 80, 106, 212, 226, 281. We 
fear that the discursive style of the book has tempted us into 
a somewhat discursive style of review, but it will at least 
suggest to the bored student of Mudie’s that there is a “ rem- 
nant left” to which he may turn in comfort. 
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Quintus Curtius for Schools. By W. R. Heitland and 
T. E. Raven. (Cambridge: Pitt Press Series.)—Messrs. 
Heitland and Raven are quite justified in protesting against 
the disappearance of Quintus Curtius from the list of school 
books, and they have done a good work in publishing a part 
of his pleasant, though scarcely historical, work in a suitable 
form for school use. The selection is accompanied with 
plentiful notes, introductions, and the other modern bladders 
which are supposed to help the schoolboy to swim. The 
notes are really erudite, and for the most part well suited to 
their purpose. Perhaps considering the plan of the book a 
more particular account of the exceedingly interesting 
miedizeval legend of Alexander, which the editors seem only 
to know at third or fourth hand, might have been given. 
Alexander’s descent under the sea, his discovery of the foun- 
tain of perpetual youth, and all the rest of his adventures, as 
they are originally told, not in Monkish Latin (as Messrs. 
Raven and Heitland have been misled into believing), but in 
the charming twelfth century French of Lambert the Short 
and Alexander of Bernay, are calculated to delight school- 
boys not a little. The derivation of “ Alexandrine” verse is 
also a matter quite within the province of the schoolmaster 
to indicate. 


Tourists’ Guide to Surrey. By G. P. Bevan. Tourists’ 
Guide to Norfolk. By Walter Rye. (Stanford.)—If this 
series of guides proceeds as it has begun, it will provide the 
traveller who is not ashamed of his own country with com- 
panions, leaving very little to desire. Mr. Bevan’s guide to 
Surrey is worthy of his guide to Kent, and that is saying a 
great deal. By expending the modest sum of two shillings 
upon it any Londoner who is possessed of a very moderately 
usable pair of legs can show himself the way to a hundred 
pleasant holidays. Mr. Rye’s “ Norfolk” is written on a 
slightly different plan, but is almost more interesting. It 
deals, not merely with the topography of its county, but with 
the history of its inhabitants, its legends, &c., &c., matters 
which Mr. Bevan has somewhat neglected. It has, more- 
over, the invaluable characteristic of indicating the best inns 
in the various localities dealt with, a function of the guido- 
grapher which yields to none in importance, though it may 
also yield to none in invidiousness. There is nothing for 
which experienced wanderers are more grateful than for hints 
on this head. Mr. Rye’s Norfolk ghost stories are pleasing, 
but we are surprised to find that he has omitted the most 
singular of all, a legend connected with we forget what seat 
in the neighbourhood of Cromer, where on a certain night 
four chairs are always placed round the drawing-room fire, 
notwithstanding any precautions which may have been taken 
to secure the doors and windows. 


Fenkinson’s Practical Guide to the English Lakes. Sixth 
Edition. (Stanford.)—That a guide not published at a very 
low price should pass through five editions in a few years is of 
itself the very best testimony to its merits. We can, how- 
ever, add to this inference a more positive recommendation. 
Mr. Jenkinson’s Lake Guide is in most ways a model one, 
containing, as it does, next to no fine writing, abundant pro- 
vision of maps and plans, and in the text the most minute 
and circumstantial directions that can possibly be required 
for finding the way, and for comfortably lodging and refresh- 
ing oneself. 


Guide to London. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—Thisisaguide on 
the old system, not remarkable for any attempt at novelty of 
arrangement or exceptional fulness or freshness of details. 
The worst thing about it is its map, which is far from being 
a favourable specimen of town cartography. The illustra- 
tions, on the other hand, are plentiful, and at least as good 
as could be expected for the price of the book—the usual 
shilling. The necessary information as to the whereabouts 
of places is both full and clear, and the visitor to London is 
not likely to find himself at any very great loss under Messrs. 
Ward and Lock’s guidance. 





JoHN BRINSMEAD AND SOoNn’s Patent SosTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, the Gold Medal, and also the Silver Medal.— 
38, Wicmors Street, London, W. 
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STRAY LEAVES. 


MEETING was held in the lecture-room of the 

Institute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework 
on Tuesday, 8th July. In the unavoidable absence of 
Canon Cromwell, who was expected, the chair was taken 
by J. Whitcombe, Esq., Q.C. The Venerable Lord Alwyn 
Compton, Archdeacon of Oakham, proposed and J. A. 
Willis, Esq., seconded, that it be desirable to continue 
this Institute, and the Rev. J. Fussell proposed, and 
it was seconded by Miss Chessar, that a committee 
be formed to collect subscriptions. This Institute is 
the only place of the kind in England, and was-opened last 
October by a private individual to prove the necessity that 
existed for such a place. The objects are—1. To gather 
together all the various tools, &c., desirable in teaching 
plain needlework with system and method. 2. To hold 
lectures, also classes for teachers and others. To hold a 
permanent exhibition of ancient—model, &c., graded plain— 
needlework. Since the date of opening a large number of 
teachers have availed themselves of the advantages here 
ofered. A committee was formed, consisting of the Rev. J. 
Fussell, H.M.I.; Charles Hoare, Esq., J.P. ; F. Garfit, Esq., 
M.P., and several other ladies and gentlemen. Messrs. 
Hoare, bankers, Fleet Street, will receive subscriptions and 
donations. The Institute will be handed over to the com- 
mittee free of debt on 29th September. A subscription was 
opened, and several donations have’ been already promised. 


WE are informed that the forthcoming volume of Colonel 
Malleson’s “ History of the Indian Mutiny,” which will be in 
the hands of the public before the first week in August, will 
not conclude his narrative of that important subject. The 
gallant author has felt compelled to reserve his description 
of the closing incidents for a fresh volume, which will be 
published early in 1880. 


MR. CHARLES MARVIN, who divulged the Anglo-Russian 
agreement to the G/ode, has written a work on the Civil 
Service, entitled “Our. Public Offices,” which gives a de- 
scription of life at the Custom House, Somerset House, Post 
Office, and Foreign Office, and embodies an account of the 
disclosure of the Salisbury-Schouvaloff Memorandum, and 
the unrevealed Secret Treaty of May 31st, 1878. The claims 
of Civil Service writers, and the characteristics of the “ Bar- 
nacle” fraternity are fully exposed in the volume, which is 
dedicated to Captain Hamber, editor of the Morning Adver- 
tiser. Messrs. Samuel Tinsley and Co. are the pubtishers. 


“ BURNHAM BEECHES” will be the title of a little volume 
(from the pen of Mr. Francis George Heath), to be published 
in a few days by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 
Amongst the illustrations will be included four wood en- 
gravings, copied by special permission from Mr. Vernon 
Heath’sfar-famed photographs representing Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter. 


‘THE subjoined is the Russian literary news this week :— 
The July number of Daz/o contains the first of a series of 
critical articles upon the late Mr. George Henry Lewes, by 
G. Bassardine. The same writer also contributes an article, 
entitled “The Long Parliament and Short Republic in 
England.” At Moscow G. Sedelnikoff has brought out a new 
novel, called “Secrets and Dramas of Recent Times.” A 
Literary and Dramatic Club has been formed at Kieff. 
Admirers of the poet Lermontoff are erecting a monument 
to his memory at Pyatigorsk, in the Caucasus. An important 
work on political economy has been brought out by Professor 
Antonovitch at Warsaw. Besides grouping together the prin- 
ciples promulgated by Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill, and other 
writers of Western European fame, the author condenses the 
Opinions of such Russian specialists as Stepanoff, Gorloff, 
Bungé, and Vreden. The Jewish poet Goldfaden, at Odessa, 
is writing a drama, entitled “ Evreeski Faust,” or the 
“ Jewish Faust.” The interest which Russia for centuries 
took in the affairs of the Maltese Order has found an ex- 
ponent in Herr von Berg, of Riga, who has published a 
volume in German with the title of “Der Malteser-Orden 
und Seine Beziehungen “zi Russland.” More than half 
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the book is taken up with an account of the Emperor Paul’s 
connection with the Order. The ecééntricand ill-fated Czar 
was practically the last of the Grand Masters of the fraternity, 
and his conduct towards it forms one of the most curious 
pages in Russian history. 


Mr. DAVID MACRAE, the Scotch “heretic,” admits that 
he is feeling the strain of his position. He has resigned his 
post as member of a School Board, and says that whatever 
takes place in connection with his “ case” he will require 
rest for some time to come. Why should he not give up 
the Church altogether, and fall back into the arms of 
light literature, to which he was a considerable contributor 
in earlier days? 


SOME time ago an intention was expressed of publishing a 
selection from the newspaper and other articles of ‘the late 
Alexander Russell, for so long the caustic and logical editor 
of the Scotsman. We regret to hear that the intention has, 
for the time at all events, been abandoned. 


A DANISH lady, who has been settled for some time in 
London as, first, a governess, and then as the wife of a phy- 
sician, is in the beginning of next year to publish a series of 
papers in a Copenhagen journal on “the ignorance of the 
London upper and middle class.” We are likely, it seems, as 
Micawber would say, to “hear something not at all to our 
advantage.” 


THERE is, of course, a reasonableness in the plan common 
in many clubs of publishing books for the perusal of members 
only. But the Angling Club of Scotland have surely carried 
this modesty into fanaticism by so printing a volume of the 
most delightful prose and verse that has been published in 
Scotland for at least a generation. The names of the authors 
might easily have been withheld, and yet the public have 
been shown that successful angling and pleasing versification 
go together as easily as freedom and whiskey, or sweet 
reasonableness and claret cup. 


A MASSIVE brass tablet, to the memory of the late General 
the Right Honourable Sir Thos. M. Biddulph, K.C.B., has 
just been placed in Holy Trinity Church, Windsor. This 
well-merited tribute has been subscribed for by the officers 
of the 1st Life Guards, in which regiment the late General 
served for twenty-six years. It is mounted on black Belgian 
marble. The design has had the approval of Her Majesty, 
and the entire work has been entrusted to Messrs. 
Matthews and Sons, of Oxford Street. Thus, appropriately, 
is the illustrious Officers memory perpetuated as “a cha- 
racter of unimpeachable honour and sterling friendship 
never to be forgotten in the regiment which he loved, and 
which warmly responded to his affection.” 


THE Annual Exhibition of the Society of British Artists at 
the Suffolk Street Galleries will be open every evening from 
seven to ten o’clock on and after the 21st inst. 


THE subjoined are the Russian journalistic notes :—The 
Novoe Vremya has despatched G. Nemirovitch Dantchenko 
as special correspondent to report the reception of Prince 
Alexander in Bulgaria. The Go/os has arranged with its 
special correspondent at Constantinople for the despatch of 
a column of Turkish news every day. Rumours are current 
at St. Petersburg that the Government intend issuing a notice 
forbidding the establishment of any more newspapers for 
the present. A new censor is about to be appointed at 
Tiflis, the present one,G. Melik Megraboff, having sent in his 
resignation in consequence of losing the appeal against the 
decision of the Tiflis Court sustaining the action of the editor 
of the Odzer. G. Katkoff, the editor of the Moscow Gasette, 
has been threatened with assassination by the Nihilists if 
he persists in his crusade against them. There being no 
independent naval journal in Russia, the St. Petersburg 
Novosti has announced its intention of devoting a portion 
of its columns to naval affairs. At present the Russian navy 
is only represented by the semi-official tri-weekly Cronstadt 
and Nicolacf Vesiniks, and the monthly review of the 
Minister of Marine called the Morskoi Sbornik. 
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ON Thursday last a new anthem, “ The Waters of Baby- 
lon,” by Miss Lucie Cobbe, was performed at Westminster 
Abbey. The work evidences much painstaking and genuine 
feeling, which is most creditable to the young lady, and for 
which in the present scanty supply of good devotional music 
we have every reason to be grateful. 





Last Wednesday M. Hollmann, the famous violoncello 
player, received a most complimentary reception at the 
Horticultural. On his commencing to touch his in- 
strument, it was discovered that a young gentleman of 
the audience was sharing the seat of the accompanyist. 
To make things still more pleasing, a lady with a long train 
stepped lightly up the platform, and with her graceful skirts 
actually swept the performer’s bow out of his hand. It is 
by no means surprising that foreign artistes do not a/ways 
wish to appear in England. 


Mr. HENRY IRVING’s benefits will take place at the 
Lyceum on Friday and Saturday evenings, July 25th and 
26th, the closing nights of his season. On Friday will be 
given the first act of Richard III., the fourth acts of Richelieu 
and Charles I., and the third acts of Louis XI. and Hamlet, 
the last terminating with the play scene. On Saturday the 
entire play of ‘Eugene Aram” will be given, and on both 
evenings Mr. Irving will wind-up the performance by the 
farce of “ Raising the Wind,” in which he takes the part of 
Jeremy Diddler. Those who have not seen Mr. Irving in all 
the various pieces he has brought out with so much success 
during the season will thus have an opportunity on Friday of 
witnessing all his best scenes. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Adams, Mrs. Leith.—Madelon Lemoine. 3vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
poe ag nla a iar a man a gE gn ane 
er, Rev. Henry. — reises in Prose on. 
Part II. Macmillan and 
Birch, John, Architect. Picturesque Lod Po. Blackwood and Sons. 
Bright, John, M.P.—Public Addresses, ited - ‘James E. Thorold Rogers. 
acmillan and Co. 


Fenn, T. E.—How I Volunteered for “the Cape.” Samuel Tinsley and Co. 

Henry, J.—The Series ¢ English Coins in Copper, Tin, and 48, 
Devonshire Street, W.C. 

Jenkins, The late Rev. "John David.— Passages in Church History. Selected 
from the MSS. of. 2 vols. James floconiey and =< 


Knight = = LL.D.—Studies in Phil and Literature. C. Kegan 
£ Ave. No.2 13 Juillet, 18 A. Laney Editeur. 134, New Bond Street. 
Minturn William. eT of the Kerd ’ “ Samuel muel Tinsley and Co. 


Mongredien, Aug eee Geass oe " Hnglish Comm erce, Cassell, Petter, 

pin. 

Newall, John. —Nature's Nebility. 3 vols. Charing Cross Publishing 

Potts, pier. w, M.A., LL.D., edited by.—Passages for translation into I atin 
Macmillan and Co. 

The Alcohol Question.—By Sir James Paget, Bart. and others, Strahan and 


Wicksteed, Philip H., M.A,—Dante. Six Sermons. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 





IRACILINE.—All who value their Furniture, 
Books, &c., try it. Restores and Preserves Faded and Worn Leather 

and Cloth, as when new. Post free, 15 or 30 stamps.—Brien and Co., 53, 
Tabernacle Walk, London, E.C. Testimonials and Press Opinions. 
ike = as : says - a useful and valuable household requisite it is 
- 
en “Col o be largely, employed Gentlemen, —Please to send me another bottle of 
“ Miraciline” for which I enclose the stamps. _I think it is an admirable appli- 
cation. I shall recommend it to others.—Yours, truly, Ropert Given.” 


——— ol E—E—EooEEE————E—E—E—E—E—E———————— eee 
Articles on THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND are now appear- 
ing in the EXAMINER, 


The following have already appeared : 1, WINCHESTER. 


II. Eron. III. Westminster. IV. Harrow. 
V. anp VA, Rucpy. VI. CHARTERHOUSE. 
VII. MAarLBorouGu. VIIL and VIIIA. 


MERCHANT ‘TAYLORS’, IX. WELLINGTON. 

X. anp XA, Curist’s Hospirar. XI. and 

XI4. SuHrewsspury. XII. Dutwicn COLLEceE, 

The series of the EXAMINER containing “ Public Schools” 

will be ferwarded to any address on receipt of 104 postage- 
stamps. 

OFFICE : 


The Epitor cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 
T HE Light, Handsome, and Roomy. 
NOCKABOUT 
Price ros. 6d, B AG 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, 
HARROWN, the Tourisi’s Co-operative Store, 
26r, HIGH HOLBORN, 


136, STRAND, W.C. 
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THE EXAMINER: 


AN WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
PRICE 6d. 


Contents or No. 3728, Jury 12, 1879. 
Political and Social Notes. 
Obstruction. Repudiated Responsibility. 
Sab 


Burking in the India Office. 
Two Murders. Holiday Resorts. 
God the Known and God the Unknown. 
Trade and Finance. 
Hindu Mythology and Literature. Life in Asiatic Turkey. 
Fuller’s Students’ Commentary on the Holy Bible. 
Moot Points in Political Economy. Three Novels. Charles Bianconi. 
Current Literature. 


-— 


Stray Leaves. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvinc. 


MONDAY, July 21, THE BELLS (last time), at 8.30. Mr. Irving, &c. 
TUESDAY, ‘July 22, CHARLES I. (last time), at 8.30. Mr. Irving, Miss 


Ween Tory Ay, July 23, HAMLET (last time), at 7.30. Mr. Irving, Miss 


Ellen T 
LADY OF LYONS (last time), a 

Y July a4, RDAY, July 25 and 26, MR. iRvii G’S ANNUAL 
BENEFIT. The Performance will commence at 7.30, with the First Act 
of Shake e’s KING RICHARD III., followed by Fourth Act of 
RICHELIEU ; Fourth Act of CHARLES I.; Third Act of LOUIS XI.; 
Third Act of HAMLET, terminating with the ’Play Scene; and concluding 
= ee s Farce of RAISING THE WIND. Jeremy Dippier, Mr. 


SATURDAY, Jay oh Cast NIGHT OF THE SEASON), at 8, W. G. 
lis’s NE ARAM, followed by RAISING THE WIND. 
THE LAST" ORNING PERFORMANCE OF THE SEASON, will 


take place on SATURDAY, July 26, at 2 o’clock. Particulars of which will. 


be announced. 


Box-office open daily from ro till 5, where full casts of the plays can be 
obtained and seats booked f for all parts of the house excepting pit and gallery. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established 1803), 
OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, SW 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


The Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 
belong to the Sieahera. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, of nearly 
THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and Balance-sheet, and all needful 
information,’can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 


Com or to 
es EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


mite ECK BANK. Established 3851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lan 
DEPOSITS received at oe bo stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened > pecan properly introduced, and 
Icterest allowed on the minimum monthly o charge made for ‘keep- 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

e Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1879. 
FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
AVAILABLE FOR TWO MONTHS, 

Will be issued from May rst to the 31st October, 1879. 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
Derby, April, 1879. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
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HINTS “TO. "INVESTORS. 
A Pamphlet, containing a variety of Useful Information as to Investments. 
H. R. DUKE, 7. Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


[ ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Paesinent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This contains i i 
Library 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


ten to Town Members 
oan bent Ten to Half-p -past Six. Prospectus on 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


NOTICE. 
The HOROGRAPH | is now ready. 


HIS New WRITING ond PRINTING INSTRU- 

MENT enables Copies of Writings, Circulars, Plans, &c., to be Dupli- 

cated by hundreds and thousands in a quicker, cheaper, and better manner than 
by any other process. 

Invaluable for commercial men, clergymen, architects, engineers, accountants, 

solicitors, schools, public and private, and all public bodies and institutions... 


Full particulars from the Patentees, 


NEWTON, WILSON, & CO., 
144, HIGH HOLBORN, and 144, CHEAPSIDE. 


HYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 
IN SOUTH DEVON. 


ISHOPSTEIGNTON, situate between DAWwLisH 
and Torquay. A beautiful residence, with exteasive Grounds, Se: and 


Teen vol a Lage or fa, with Seay meen enol od : Life Sane 


‘Moorland Air. Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and the ordinary Baths, under 


Medical Sr pervision,—For terms and references apply to 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


NO MORE DOCTORS OR MEDICINE. 


KOPF & CO’S SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


Extract of Beef. Essence of ditto. Food of Life. 
All these preparations are approved of by the Faculty. 


The Tourist, Explorer, Traveller, Sportsman, Soldier. and Sailor should visit 
KOPF’S ESTABLISHMENT. 
Testimonials of the highest order from the Medical, Clerical, and Legal 


The only “Address is 
5, AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NATIONAL NOTICE.--ECONOMY. 


SUPERSEDURE OF CO-OPERATIVE STORES 


By DEAN & COMPANY (Established 1838), 
Pages, Wholesale and Retail ‘Teamen and Grocers, 
41, LUDGATE HILL, E.G. 


FREE. NO FEES. NO WAITING. 
NO TICKETS. SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


LAMSON DS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 

Scientific coer A given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 

VALUE. — BRYCE- GHT, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 


DIAMONDS (MR. STREETER, 


JEWELLERY 
WATCHES NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


CLOCKS ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of 


SILVER STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY. 


READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 


FOR 


READY MONEY PAYMENTS. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK 
IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of 
Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, with Price Lists of 
Bedding, sent Free by Post. 


le7, 198, | LoTrennam Court Roap, Lonpox, wc. 
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HENRY A. IVORY& CO. Orchestral lron Frame Piano, — {Page 22d, Harmonium on one 


58 Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {®ve Instrument can, be played 


CITY WAREROOM, 


28, Holborn Viaduct, | Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {*4mitably adapted for Church or 


STEAM FACTORY, 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {Pexfect,2n4 most simple in me- 


WOOD GREEN, N.| Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Specs the great want of this 


| a 





J. TOTTMAN AND CO,, 


CORK MANUFACTURERS, MERCHANTS, AND PATENT B 
NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, OFFIOR No. 100, MERCHANTS, 


: . : 100, 
FTER a long experience, have great pleasure in introducing to the Nobility and the Public, theit 


Patent INDICATING CORK, which is most efficient for the Toilet and the Table, inasmuch as it guards against 


pillage frequently occurring with 


domestics. This invention indicates the exact quantity used, and the Cork cannot be extracted except by en res to the purchasers. It marks the number of 


times a bottle has been visited. For sparkling wines, syphon tops are not required, and the expense thereof avoid 


while the freshness of the wine is preserved at 


a fifth of the cost. Great expense has been lavished on this invention tc present the Public with a completely novel and perfect article, Samples can be forwarded 


on application or seen at the Factory as above. 


R ATTENTION IS PARTICULARLY CALLED TO 


FLEMING’S BEST ENGLISH REFINED POWDERED BORAX. 


The uses to which it can be eirenmewnly spate are very numerous, amongst which may be specified: Launpry Purposes. A small quantity mixed 


in the Starch adds a beautiful gloss to the linen. 


dipped in its Solution are rendered uninflammable. 


For THe Toiret. Asa Tooth Powder ; and a Solution makes an excellent Hair Wash, and renders the skin soft and white. 


Used by Dyers and Bieacuers, as a Mordant and Purifier. STarcu MANUFACTURERS, in the pr 


» giving a beautiful gloss. Cnemists, 


Grocers, and DRvsacters, and General Household Purposes. Dentists, for Fluxing Purposes. Mepicat Men, for Wounds and Internal Application. 
CzamENT MANUFACTURERS, in the preparation of the Finest Cement, CANDLE MANUFACTURERS, in the formation of the completely Destructible Wick. Provision 
MeRcuanTs, in Preserving Eggs, Butter, Hams, and Fresh Meat of every description. PouLTerers and FisumMoncers. 


In Penny Packcts or in Bulk. Ofall Oilmen, Grocers, and Chemists. Sole Agents in London—SMITH BROTHERS, 39, Wilson Street, Finsbury Square, E.C 


THE NATIONAL 3 
POULTRY SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED). 


Capital 420,000, divided into 15,000 A Shares of £« each, 103. to be paid on 
application, ros. on allotment ; 500 B Shares of £10 each, 10s. to be paid on 
application, ros. on allotment ; the balance as required. 


BANKERS, 


LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY (Westminster 
Branch), 3, Victoria Street, S.W. 


SecrETARY—ERNEST MORETON, Esq. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES, 
3 and 4, FOWKES BUILDINGS, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


The chief object of this Company is to breed poultry on a sufficiently extensive 
scale to enable the fixed panees <meta. &c.), to bear but a small pro- 
portion to the turnover of the capital ; also tosupply the shareholders with eggs, 
poultry, butter, and all dairy produce at Co operative prices. 


Prospectuses may be had from the Offices or Bankers. 





HE NATIONAL POULTRY SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION (Limited) have entered into arrangements to hold an 
EXHIBITION ofthe French Method of Poultry Farming, under the guidance 
of the celebrated Aviculteurs, Messrs. Roullier et Arnoult, of Gambais les 
Houdans, including artificial incubation, rearing, and fattening for market. 


HE NATIONAL POULTRY SUPPLY 

ASSOCIATION (Limited) will,ON and AFTER AUGUST ast, be 

prepared to establish POULTRY YARDSand FARMS on the French System 
throughout Great Britain, for private individuals, on equitable terms. 


HE NATIONAL POULTRY SUPPLY 

ASSOCIATION (Limited).—-SHAREHOLDERS will have the privi- 

lege of Purchasing all Poultry Appliances from the Company at a very consider. 
able REDUCTION from quoted prices. 





HE NATIONAL POULTRY SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION (Limited).—In answer to numerous inquiries, the 
Association is rapidly making preparations throughout the Kingdom for the 
Economical Supply of poultry, eggs, and most dairy produce to Shareholders. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the SecraTary;3 and 4, Fowkes Buildings, 
Great Tower Street, or Lonpon anp County Bank, Westminster Branch. 





EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 

“ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price gs., he 

says :—“ As it is impossible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 

at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a 

well-arranged Collection of Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 

TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at King’s College, London.” 

These collections are supplied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 

zoo Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three TrayS..........+.+«+ £2 2 

2ce Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays.........s00+++009 oe 


300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers................ 10 19 
4co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers......... 21 © 


More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5000 guineas each, 
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HE LONDON & CHATHAM SUPPLY STORES, 
4, STATION ROAD, ELEPHANT AND CASTLE, S.E. 


Notice to THe Pus’ tc. 


The Proprietors of the London Provision Stores beg to acquaint the Public 
that they have OPENED a BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT at the above 
address, within a few doors of the London and Chitham Railway Station, for 
the purpose of supplying Provisions at the lowest ible prices. 

Particular attention is requested to the subjoined tariff, the Proprietors 
feeling assured it must meet the views of the most economical. 


HOW TO LIVE IN ENGLAND. 


1 lb. Dairy-Fed Pork i sa .. 64a. Delicious. 
1 lb. Breakfast Bacon ., ‘4 «- Gd. Very Mild. 
1 Ib. Rich Curd Cheese .. .. 4. Gd. Quieta Treat. 


4 lb. Farm House Butter. . a co 

8 Large Dorking Eegs i “a «» Gd. New Laid. 

4 Ibs. Farm House Bread .. eo + 

4 lbs. Bag Pure Flour... nd. <2 che aa: White Flake. 








2 Ibs. Loaf and Moist Sugar oa “6 . Crystallized. 
3 Ib. New Leaf Tea «+ +  «« @d. First Importation. 
7 Ibs. Bag Flowery Potatoes... - . Tipperary. 
Total 
Weightf23lbs. .. «..for.. .. «.. Ss. 


83, LOWER THAMES STREET, 
17 July, 1879. 


MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 


— now for INSPECTION and SALE a LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


ins. and invite large Cohsumers, Asylums, Hotel and Restaurant Keepers, 
S ae same, belar prepared to enter into contracts with wholesale buyers 
on most favourab'e terms. 
Private establishments can be supplied at less than Co-operative charges. 
Price Lists forwarded on application. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache. ont bilious shoes ; cures the Sie 

i laints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising rom congested 
eee Ae ‘vitaliel the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 2 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH'’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 


Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by taking Dr, EVANS'S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 3 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken the most delicate, 
This is a new and wonderful cure for Indigestion, Wind, Foul Breath, ~ 
ache, ary angen saionens oo em, Eruptions of the Skin, and 
disorders that can emanate from Impure e ya 
And is universally patronised by persons suffering from Constipation, ~d every 
complaint emanating from sluggish action of the me eee t has been 
found a wonderful remedy for the inhabitants of South who, . is 
notorious, suffer from the above-named complaints, and large quantities have 
Sold. Ee aoes cal bee cases; or post free of 
mists in 2¢. 6d. ‘ 3 e 
JAMES GOODFELLOW and CO., 6 and 48, City Road, London, 
where also chests for the Colonies can te obtained at a rate, 
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By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
HE * VICTORIA ” SPRING MATTRESS and 
BED BOTTOM. Never becomes Hollow in the Middle. Comfortable 
—Portable—Durable. Adapted for Wood ceacien aan 
Being made higher in the middle than at u 
steads as an ordinary mattress, not med yng omy mt ee eo 
time sink below an uniform level. bed 
IT is CONDUCIVE TO _- A really good spring should 
avoid giving pressure the spine. The major of the springs fxr 
— uently placed near the head of the mattress, ionate num! 
_ i ai aeee , be noted that ‘the qpelng? can be placed in 
an at user. 
; y be used without injury. Specially li- 
“i —s eile or the Sick Wards of Public Institutions, a8 it can be rendily 
"Wo palate o straw mattress recure. best linen ticking, thereby presenting 


the arance of an ordinary mattress. 
Can be fixed by anyone without disfiguring the bedstead. 
Is very portable; a dozen — may be put into two parcels, thus render- 


ing, sary bar eld priate spade’ designed for this bed ; and also clean, 
white and Seana sel { invariabl be used. 


wood wil 
Price List 3f. 3.6 4ft. on 3 47.6 4fto = 5 ft. 
An «» 20/- 22/6 246 25/6 26/6 ~~ a 
* VicTomA” Fotpinc Camp Bepsrta> (for one person) 7s. 
S. and F, TAYLOR, 31, Francis Street, Tottenham Court beast oo Ce 


BUY YOUR BOY_A 
BO 2A AS de ay 
AND YOURSELF A 


+ O34. wae 
' At ARKELL'S, 


‘“THE RIMLOCK,” 
OXFORD STREET, W.; 


Or at the Branch Establishment, 
“THE TOOL CHEST,” 


293, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY.. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Of 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty’s Royai Letters Patent); 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


Loadon, 1862; Paris, is, 1807 aS Voce eat. 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
r 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
TESTIMONIAL. 


291, 


79.1877. 

** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for “the skill and 
eatemtion displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to Yeo ve what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of ae a purere ou are at liberty 
to use my name, HUIC 

* By hegectaans t Surges Dense to the Queen. 

“ G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


A SPLENDID SEWING MACHINE, 


Fit for a drawing-room ; will stand on any kind of —_, A suitable present 
for a lady ; will o nearly 2000 stitches a minute. It will Sew, Hem, Stitrcu, 
Fsut, Tuck, Games Braip, Corp, and RuFrxs, and do all kinds of domestic 
needlework. ith base and all fittings complete, only £1 10s. ; the same 
machine on table, £2 10s. Hand ck-Stitch Machine, complete, 
£2 5s. Kilting Machines from £1 ls., £2 2s., £5 5s. 
Cheques Crossed London and South Western Bank. P.O. Orders to 
G. R. GLENIE, Walbrook House, 37, Walbrook, London, £.C., 
Payable Lombard Street. 
When ordering, please say this Advertisement was noticed in Tue Examiner. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN INDIA. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA 


DAILY AND WEEKLY EDITIONS. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA, having been for many years the leading Daily 
Jomee of India and the East, presents to English Advertisers unusual 
advantages 

Published at Bombay, the nearest port to Europe, and now the Central Port 
of the aaa of the passage traffic through the Suez Canal, the Times oF INDIA 
has two or three days y* priority of of European information over journals printed in 
the ‘other Presid pet Yh Saba this fact, conjoined with the high character this 
journal has attained in a Somsancial and Literary point of view, has secured it 
an important circulation, not only in Bombay, but throughout India, as well as 
= pt, the towns of the Coast, in the Persian Gulf, and in China 


apan. 

os lish Manufacturers, Shippers, Hotel Keepers, Publishers, Managers of 
Public blie and Business Men generally with good investments to offer, 
will en the Times or INDIA a medium for their Advertisements 


unequalled out ane. 
"The 7” WEERLY ERLAND EDITION,” for Home readers, ts 


not only the principal news, articles, and officia correspondence from its own 
coy ee, See Dummary of ail that is important in the est of the 

ian Press. te Ss (in advance), £1 17s 
= terms for ‘eae in Ye pa to Mr. W. J. Jounsom, 
at the London Office, 121, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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MAPPIN & ‘WEBB. 


ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. 


Oxrorp STREET, w. ‘Mansion House Buicprwes, &.C., Lonpon, 


The HYDE PARK CHINA and GLASS 
DEPOT, 


74, EDGWARE ROAD. 


AUGUSTUS BRAUN 


Base to sevens Gombe. See for the patronage bestowed on him for the past ten years, 
ont x lly solicit Noblemen and Gentlemen to INSPECT his vast 


BOHEMIAN GLASS, BLUE CHINA DESSERT 
AND DINNER SERVICES, 


now so much approved of by the Aristocracy. 


He has also a large Assortment of every description of TABLE and 
TOILET WARE. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s, 


Per Ream, 
Fine Cream Laid Note .. be eb oe ~ .. from 
Superfine Cream Laid Note ee oe oe 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border |. - ag 
=~ — . eee :s os ee wi 

— ‘apers ‘a s., Gin ‘ss, 

Fodivcu P. blue or cream » 8 6d., and 1 
The V ove “ Club House” Note. Superfine Cr eam or Blue 


Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per rooo. 
COLOUR STAMP ao (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 
charged by 


Dies, sunk by the artists in the trade, at ahead half the prices 
the retail houses. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 


A Pure, Wholesome, Refreshing, Invigorating, 
Non-Intoxicating, 


NEW SUMMER DRINK, 


Of great Delicacy and Flavour, 


superior to anything yet offered to 1 Doz. CASES, 


FOR 21/- 


Corrective cf Corpulency, 
and a sure antidote to 
Rheumatism. 


SOLE AGENT— 


J. W. AVERY, 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


h calculated to deceive the . 
Wi a & PERRINS have Lea Were oo . 
adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing a 
their signature thus 


Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE sed nl and 
without which none is genuine. 


@4s" Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and 
BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC, 


20, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


MR. THOMAS HEATLEY 


Bgcs to inform the Public that he hss REMOVED to his NEW PREMISES 
as above, where, in addition to his old-established Trade as a BUILDER and 
CONTRACTOR, he intends to carry on the Profession of 


HOUSE, LAND, AND ESTATE AGENT, 


and is prepared to make ADVANCES description of HOUSEHOLD 
PROPERTY, whether for immediate sale or otherwise. Short Leaseholds 
Purchased ; and all transactions carried out at the shortest notice compatible 
with reason, 
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PAYNE AND CO’S 
Patent Improved Anti-Corrosive Boiler Fluid. 


DESTROYING AND PREVENTING CORROSION AND 
INCRUSTATION IN STEAM BO 
Manufactured only by 
PAYNE & CO., 36, Cherry Garde Garden Street, London, S.E. 


HIS is the PERFECT REMEDY for 
PREVENTING comnoses Boilers are kept clean —— 
chipping ; all primageis with, wear and tear is much lessened, and 
liability to accidents and Bre anda on of fuel is considerable ; 
and it also acts as a lubricator to Steam 
a eS ee eee One per horse power per week will 
pe any incrustation from ers, and Sen quantity Pill keep clean ones 
ect 
It may be introduced by the feed-pipe from water cistern, or through 
injector or safety valve. 
When the man-hole is open, the Boiler will only be required to be swept out. 
Experience has proved that the saving in fuel alone more compensates 
for the or cost of the Fluid, whilst the saving of time usually occupied in removing 
the corrosion by means of chipping hammers, and the cost of labour, and the 
damage sustained by chipping process, is a matter of great moment to the 
owners of Boilers. 
This Fluid is most extensively and successfully used in London, and also in 
the principal manufactwii ing districts throughout Great Britain. 
Registered Trade Mark— No, 812. 


References—Her Majesty's Engineers. Testimonials by many Eminent Firms. 
ndintaslonpamaipsimatitaannae eaneetteemateteamda anion ae aa 


MESSRS. H. WALLER & CO., 


Having hitherto — Agents for the Sale of their 
-renown 


C OACE'S 


IN LONDON, 


Now determine to come on to the Market themselves, thereby saving to Con- 
sumers the extra ex which must necessarily accrue to Customers by 
employing Agents. They have taken Offices at 


WALLBROOK | HOUSE, 


37, WALBROOK, MANSION HOUSE, 


and guarantee to supply direct from their own Collieries every description of 
Coal at the lowest possible prices (published and forwarded on application). 
Should it be desired, a Representative will attend on Customers and explain the 
of various sorts of Coal. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Gold Medal, now given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent ef the Daily 


Telegraph. 
FR ‘Y*S? OCC oe og Se ge SS gh gh 
Guaranteed pure Goone only. dopivet 2 ms superfluous oil. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
pe ** S CARACAS COCOA 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


**A most delicious and valuable art cle.”—Standard. 


‘*No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been manufactured.”—Morning Post. 





NO MORE CHICORY IN YOUR COFFEE !! 
the best Coffee I 
MOCHARA, °° Noiuce of finest ripe Figs, 


wiiawssined CAFE DE SANTE, highly recommended 


for many years as 


for Invelis Se a COFFEE OF HEALTH. 


MOCHARA should be mixed 1 Part with 3 or 4 PURE COFFEE. 
Sold by all Grocers, in 1 lb. Tins, at 1s. 


¥% lb. Sample Tins sent for rod., free by post, by 


The MOCHARA COFFEE Co., 
60a, WATLING STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





GS MOCHARA IS WARRANTED FREE FROM CHICORY. 


LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1800. 
seLts, | SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC 
SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 
&e., Army and Navy. 
292, STRAND, LONDON. 
MADE TO ANY . 
; MEASURE. N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 
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SUDDEN MOURNING, 


Miners tea eo any pr oft kingdom, free of expense to pur- 
in af wasnt eodent or unexpected ere 

ae ieee yard aad upwards, to-eut Sean 
all marked in rat Sac" Raa hie Walesa she’ sens hee ee ‘ate- 


“s AY’S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION, 
1/6—One Bottle Guaranteed Sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendag 
KINGSTON LOTION produces cece in a few weeks. nm 
KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve, 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 
wasup bo) LOTION i is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
peercians Sevnet aay on easant smell. 
KINGSTON" LOTION forwarded to any address free from observation for 





Note tHe ApprREss— 


W. BR. W. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE ROAD, NEWINGTON, HULL. 
RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tie Doloreux, 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 
RHEUMATIC Ores her remedies have a eure, even in ee cases, and 


after all o have failed. 
RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprai: ns, ns, Flesh-rents, &c., &c. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 64 
RMEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W 50 we WRIGHT, 
WI INGTON, 1 HULL. 


NE 
RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 
eee yo do not require the sufferer to ae any change from his 


or labour, 
RHEUMATIC OLS are the friend of all seafaring men, who. as a rule, aoe 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are 
pairs which hd 
exposure produces. 
Note the Addres—W, R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 


1 HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 


have their origin, exert a never 
failing influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


|* CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting 1a tonics that are sent into the 


system absorption, stimulating the great 
cere cates digestion and good eialisiog faids 
(blood) is 
a ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all from the found 
Same AO, ee eee ee 
can.” Think, ¢ . how very. A is 
congeoes wi treatments, a 
ee it commends itself to every 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s, 6c. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
“HE excruciating Pain is guickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated 


These Pills geqjeive ne sustains of Get duntng thet wet, oud apo cxrteln te 
prevent disease any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 
1s. 144d. and as. od. per box. 


Fy Sica so OINTMENT ‘and PILLS.— 
Rheumatism and 
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HURST AND BLACKETTS WEW WORKS, 
FRANCE. B 

HOLIDAYS IN “EASTERN. y 


oot rie ma te ' 
and ar ier sing tee 
is eine ta'be recommended that Ts conscts are heaer and ore 
RORAIMA H GUIANA; with a 
Pe ee ® Ws aad the Sanh Main By J. W. 
Sascie tees. 


8 SIX MONTHS. B 
ROVER THE WORLD I Meat oat y 


TH NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
N cp agegee ll By Mrs. LerrH ADAMS, 

author of “ Winstowe,” &c. 
SIR GIBBIE. By Gaokde Mac Donatp, LL.D., 


author of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vo's. 
** This book has power, pathos, and humour.”—A thenaum, 


DORCAS. By Georciana M. Craik, 3 vols. 
“A bright, clever novel.” —Court Fournal. 


GLENMAVIS. By Acnes SmitH. 3 vols. 
GENISTA. By Mrs. Ranpotpu. 3 vols. 
ORANGE LILY. By Auruor of “ QuEENIE.” 2 vols. 


ROSE MERVYN. By Awnyne Beate, author of 
“Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. (Next week, 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL,” 


MY LORDS OF STROGUE. By the 


Hon. — WINGFIELD, author of “ Lady Grizel.” 3 vols., 
crown 8vo. ( Next week. 


The AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo., 


“NO SURRENDER.”’ By | Ernst Werner. 
—_<e Success, and How He Won It”, &c. 


Also, early next week will be added to “BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS,” 


“OLIVE VARCOE. By Mrs. F. E. M. 


BOTLEY. In crown 8vo, price 6+. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
NOW READY, 


The NEW QUARTERLY MACAZINE 


for JULY. Price as. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


I, The Greek Frontier, Bap =-slyy. | VI. A New Dialect ; or, Yokohama 
How it was Won in 1 it Pidgia. 
Il. Our as Schools. Ill. Win- | yit. 1 he Corporation of London and 
etropolitan overnment. 
. Disestablishment, Compli- nglish Art. 
v SPC mRSAOE | ox ‘The Memon Face Divine. 


V. The Tale of Chloe. An Episode X, Cardinal Newman and His 
in the Hi of Beau Beamish. Work. 
By George Meredith. XI. Selected Books. 
C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 


NOTICE.—This day, at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


THE QUEEN OF 
TWO WORLDS: 


A Nover. By LAURENCE BROOKE, 


“ Mr. Brooke has put into his work much thought and careful workmanship, 
and he ehety geseneees ee not - common gift oe oe | Sameenon 
Mterary style. Altoget book intrinsically is omise 
for the future.” —Scotsman. . e n 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 31, Southampton Street, W.C. 


Just published, Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiv.—1108, price 158., 


PASSAGES IN CHURCH HISTORY. 


Sheep R See te 206--ot ne ee Doss HN DAVID ae ” c., 
Canon of the Cathedral of a ei ated a = 


By T. J. OyKE. Edited wRMRS 
Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER and CO, 


Printed for the Proprietor by RANKEN and CO., 
s Demy Coun, 








THE EXAMINER. 


St. Mary-te-Swand ; 
of Middlesex.—Sarurvay, July 19, 1879. 


Jetty 19,3 1876. 


SEVEN PARE kkbAzs: AWARDED TO 
GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 
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A SINGLE. 
* NOT YET 
GoovaL's | YORKSHIRE RELISH. « 
Enriches Hot Stews, &c. 
Delicious to c 
Blends 


4 


Hl 
" 








have tried it. 
ingredients. 


Dispenses with brewer’ 
The best in the oud. "Defies comparison. 
Ce BAKING POWDER. 
because 
inestimable boon to 


without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial convinte 


the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 

at by Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, &c., in rd. packets, 6d, 18., 25., 
*. tins, 
*" Prepared by GOODALL, BACKMOUSE and Co., Leeds 


Ona ens WINE, 
ecommend ak aoer and 
to be-the x and cheapest tonic a tonic yet introduced. owed as caus aati 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion, nervousness, gout, 
theumatic, &c. Has proved an invaluable and ble stomachic to all 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. Seat vesneemsive fs Oe 


weak, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate 
especially salted fas a vehicle re ene cod-liver oil, — the com- 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 


full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in 
a > cordial tonic is required far oer ey gn yng be bitter beer 
_ Chemists, Grocers, &c. rs. 134d., 2s. . bottle. 
by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO.” Leeds. 
Stress from Miss Emtty FAITHFULL. 
ictoria Press, 85, Praed Street, tenden, ° 874. 
Dear Sirs,— Having tested your excellent Quine Wine, tam aly ioe gl ; to 
testify to its as a certain cure and preventive, is 
better than onan Yous truly, Emity Fatrurutt. 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, , Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSESEP POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum P 
UUVDALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 
€, "See? SUN ARYL POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed R 


OODALL’S CUST ARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all 


A kinds of 
GOQDALL's CUSTARD: POWDER. 
Delicious to 


UVODALL’s CUSTARD POWD R, 

for ma Selicious contends, wlious in less time and at half the 

pree. Ui for the purpnses Frit Satisfaction 
given are , ' 

qresttes epnddunes intarorddiantomn “yy 
os useful agent in i 





ail by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. | 


and Published at 136, Strand, WC, Leadon, in the 


Pe ea ert ee) 
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